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THE PORTRAITS OF SIR THOMAS BROWNE, 


There are in existence three portraits of Sir 
Thomas Browne: one in the Bodleian Library, 


. the second in the Royal College of Physicians, Lon- 


don, and the third in the Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital. They may be designated respectively as 
the Bodleian, the London, and the Norwich por- 
traits. The three are painted on canvas, are in good 
condition, and are unquestionably original. There 
is a marked difference in all, not only in the cast 
of countenance, but in the general appearance of 
the face, and in the details of the dress and the 
disposition of them, They were, in all probability, 
painted about the same period, or within a few 
years of one another, and subsequently to the year 
1669, as will be demonstrated, and therefore after 
his sixty-fourth year of age ; they represent him as 
being over the middle period of life ; all possess a 
somewhat melancholy visage, not unlike that of 
Charles I., which they closely resemble in style; 
all look to the left of the spectator. It is un- 
fortunate that the names of the painters are 
unknown ; in only one instance—that of Norwich 
—is the donor’s name preserved. They are situated 
in places intimately associated with the life of Sir 
Thomas—the Bodleian portrait at Oxford, where 
he had spent some years as a student at Pem- 


B.A., M.A., and M.D.; the next in the Royal 
College of Physicians, London, of which he was 
elected an Honorary Fellow in 1664; and the 
third at Norwich, the city in which he lived and 
ractised as a physician for forty-six years, and in 
which he died and is buried, 

The writer of Sir Thomas Browne’s life in ‘ Bio- 
grapbia Britannica ’* says :— 

“ His picture in the College of Physicians shews him 
to have been remarkably handsome, and to have pos- 
sessed in a singular degree the blessing of a grave and 
_ cheerful and inviting countenance, As to his temper 

t was perfectly even and free from passions...... is 
virtues were many and remarkably conspicuous, his 
probity such as gained him universal respect,” 

Mr. Whitefoot,+ the rector of Heigham, who 
was intimately acquainted with him for two-thirds 
of his life, observes :— 

“ For a character of his person, his complexion and hair 
was answerable to his name, his stature was moderate 
and habit of body neither fat nor lean, in his habit of 
cloathing he bad an aversion to all finery, and affected 
plainness both in the fashion and ornaments. He ever 
wore @ cloak, or boots, when few others did. He kept 
bimeelf always very warm and thought it most safe so 
to do, though he never loaded himself with such a multi- 
tude of garments as Suetonius reports of Augustus, enough 
to clothe a good family, He was never seen to be trans- 
ported with mirth or dejected with sadness; always 
cheerful but rarely merry, at any sensible rate, seldom 
heard to break a jest, and when he did he would be apt 
to blush at the levity of it; his gravity was natural 
without affectation.” 


The Bodleian Portrait. 

This likeness is located in the Bodleian Library ; 
no record has been preserved of either the donor 
or the painter, and the date of its reception is 
unknown, The picture itself is twenty-nine by 
twenty-four inches, is a half-length, about three- 
quarters face, and slightly tarned to the left of the 
spectator. Sir Thomas is represented in a plain 

k gown, most probably ‘the cloak he ever 
wore,” with his arms folded in front as if holding 
it up; a broad, plain white falling collar, the edges 
of which are attached to each other in front their 
whole length ; his hair is dark brown, long, and flow- 
ing, and parted down the middle ; he wears a mous- 
tache and a tuft of hair on his chin—an imperial— 
also divided down the middle, and scarcely any 
whisker. This portrait is unquestionably the best 
of the three, and was painted from the living sub- 
ject between 1669 and 1672. It has been engraved 
by six artists, three being Flemish and three Eng- 
lish: Van den Hove, Van der Banck, Van der 
Gucht, Robert White, Thomas Trotter, and W. OC. 
Edwards. The first four lived and flourished as 
engravers in the lifetime of Sir Thomas. 

an den Hove’s engraved portrait appears in “the 
sixth and last edition” of ‘ Pseudodoxia Epidemica,’ 
published in 1672, at which date Sir Thomas was 


* 1780, vol. ii, 
+ ‘ Posthumous Works,’ 1712, 


broke and of which university he was 
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en ee. The portrait is ina 

frame, without ornament, and was, withoot 

doubt, wed from the Bodleian. He is looking 
t of 


to the the spectator.* 
Van der — engraving: forms the frontis- 
iscellany Tracts, 
684, two years after the death of Sir Thomas. 
This work was edited by Arch 
“ Concerning thor, I 
t, though I have had the happiness to have 
been for some years known to him.” The arch- 
bishop was minister of St. Peter Mancroft in 1674, 
eonsequently well known to Sir Thomas Browne, 
who was a resident in the parish at that time. 
The it is finely engraved, is in an ornamental 
oval and represents the great man looking to 
the right of the spectator. We must assume that 
this was a perfect likeness, or its ce would 
not have been permitted by Lady wne, Edward 
Van der engra appeared in 
Posthumous Works of the learned Sir Thomas 
Browne,’ published in 1712, thirty years after the 
death of the author. The t is beautifully 
executed, in a plain oval frame, with a coat of arms 
beneath ; he looks to the right of the spectator. 
An edition of this work was t out the same 
year by a different publisher, but without a por- 
trait; the edition of 1723 contains one. ‘ 
Robert White§ engraved the portrait which 
forms the frontispiece to the folio edition of 
Browne's works, “the seventh and last,” 1686, 
four years after the death of the “light of Nor- 
wich.” It is larger than the others, is a beautiful 
work of art, in a plain oval frame, with a full coat 
of arms beneath ; and that no doubt should ever 
arise respecting the authority of the pictare, it is 
stated to be “ True ies of S* Tho. Brown, 
of Norwich, Kat., M.D.” He looks to the specta- 
tor’s right. 
Thomas Trotter.|| An exquisite engra by 
this artist ap ves 
of To hers and Antiquaries. 
WO. Edwards? engraved the it to be 
seen in Simon Wilkin’s edition of Sir Thomas 


* Van den Hove was born at Haarlem 1630; he was 
much employed as an engraver by the booksellers on 
portrait frontispieces between 1 and 1692. The 

ts of many eminent Englishmen were engraved 
him. He was found murdered Oct. 17,1698. Accord- 
ing to Bryan he died after 1715. 

+ Van der Banck, born in Paris 1649, came to Eng- 
land 1674, died 1697. 

Van der Gucht was born at Antwerp 1660, died 


Robert White, a ic engraver of great 
reputation 


|| Thomas Trotter obtained a considerable 
for his portraits; born 1785, died 1803, 

~ | W. C. Edwards was living in 1841, He etched the 
series of “ Norfolk Portruite.’ 


published in | 
Tenison, who | Ph 


Browne's published in four volumes in 
1836, and which the editor says,— 
“was engraved by Mr. Edwards from White's in the 


folio of 1686, compared with a copy taken by Dr. Bandi- 
nell’s kind permission from the original 4 


ysicians.” 

This is not so finely executed an engraving as those 
by the Flemish artists, although of the same style 
and character. 


The London Portrait. 

This likeness is to be seen in the Royal a 
of Physicians, measures twenty-four by 
twenty in is a -length, three-quarter 
and Tooke to the left of the spectator. = Munk 
observes :— 

“ The College of Ph possesses a portrait 
of this distinguished physician. Although I caa find in 
the Annals no mention of the donor, we shall not pro- 
bably be far from the truth if we attribute it to Dr. 
Edward Browne—Sir Thomas's son—a 
Fellow and President of the College.” 

It has the same sombre look as the Bodleian, the 
same flowing hair parted down the middle, a small 
moustache, and rather large imperial, also divided 
down the middle, and a small amount of whisker. 
He wears a black gown, the edges of which are 
trimmed with fur, probably an academical or doctor’s 
gown of that day. The arms are not folded in front, 
so that the gown flows smoothly down, quite unlike 
that of the other portraits. Sir Thomas looks 
somewhat older in this than in the others ; a falli 

plain white collar, the edges being attached to = 4 
other in front, similar to what is seen in the 
Bodleian, but different from that which is noticed 
in the Norwich picture. This portrait has been 
engraved by only one artist, J. Brown. It is 
carefully executed, and represents him looking to 
the spectator’s left, and forms the frontispiece to 
* Christian Morals,’ published by Rivington, 1863.+ 


The Norwich Portrait. 

This likeness is placed in the Board Room of the 
Norfolk and Norwich Hospital. It measures 
twenty-eight by twenty-three inches, is a half- 
length, three-quarter face, and looks to the left of 
the spectator. He appears in the characteristic 
long flowing hair or wig of a dark colour, parted 
down the middle, the moustache light brown, a 
tuft of hair on the chin resembling an imperial, 
also divided down the middle, whiskers not 
abundant and mostly along the lower jaw. He 


at Royal College of Physicians, 1878, 
P- 

tho of Medici,’ edited 
uy De. W. A. Greenhill : “ The vignette of Sir Thomas 
Browne was engraved by the late C. H. Jeens, from the 
painting in the Library of the Royal College af 
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wears & , broad white falling collar, the front | was derived from Dr. Edward Browne, who was 


open out downwards ; two short tassels hang from | London. 


the point of junction, unlike the disposition of the | his mother’s death sold the property be held in 


collar in the other paintings. The gown is some- a 


portrai 
No engraving has been made of this likeness, but | fifth edition, 1669. This is a very indifferent 
an indifferent lithograph is to be occasionally met | of art, totally unlike the learned author, executed 
by an unknown person, and dissimilar to any 
it was presented to the parish of St. | already described. Sir Thomas thought badly of 
owman, the| it, for three years later, 1672, when the next 


This portrai 
Peter Mancroft by Dr. Edward 
owner and occupier of the house in which Sir | edition, 


Thomas Brewne lived and died. Bloomfield | out, this portrait had disappeared, and in its place 
alludes to the residence in the parish of St. Peter, | is seen the finely engraved likeness by the Flemish 
which was formerly tenanted by the famous knight, | artist Van den Hove, and evidently copied from 
and “in which Dr. Howman now lives,”* but | the Bodleian, which it closely resembles in every 


makes no reference to the 


parti 

There exists in the parish records no note of the | 1672, Sir Thomas 
date of its presentation. Dr. E. Howman died in| reputation as a scholar had risen to the highest 
1753, and was buried in the adjoining church of St. | pitch, his works had attracted considerable notice 
Stephen, where there isa monument tohis memory. | not only in England 

of it cannot now be/ Thirteen editions of ‘ Religio Medici’ had ap- 
traced. Miss Howman, his lineal descendant, has in rapid succession, besides eleven in other 


How he became 


carefully searched the family papers without any 
satisfactory result. 


that when the residence was sold, after Lady | den of Cyrus.’ 
Browne’s death in 1685, by her son Edward to Dr. | on visiting Norwich in 1671 conferred on him the 
Roger Howman, of “The Red Well,” and the | honour of knighthood. A good artist was chosen 
father of Edward, who was then seven years of age, | to render 


that the _— was left in the house or given to | knight, 


his friend, Roger Howman, with some other things, | When the new edition, the sixth and last, of ‘Pseu- 


such as his carved oak mantelpiece, now in the | dodoxia 
Brose, and that Edward Howman inherited it after 
his father’s death ; and as the family of Browne 
had almost died out, the male line having become 
extinct in 1708, Edward Howman most probably 
pes rena it as a legacy to the parish of St. Peter; 
and here it remained in the church until 1871, 
when the v: were pleased to allow it to be 
placed in the Norwich Hospital, where it forms 
one of the most conspicuous of all the its in 
the Board Room of that institution.t It is still 
the property of St. Peter Mancroft. 


Edward Browne became godfather to Edward 


it was bestowed on the third son, which makes it they, wi 


appear the more probable that the name Edward | mail, be likened to ostriches quivering with excite- 
ment, expectant of the breeze, whose 
indicated either by instinctive feeling or by 


* ‘History of Norfolk,’ folio, vol, ii., 1739. 
+ The likenesses of nearly all who had done good work 
at this charity during the past hundred years were col- 


dition to the three painti 


Circumstances favour the idea | the publication of ‘ Hydriotaphia’ and the ‘ Gar- 


on of Henry Birkbeck, Esq.,of Stoke Holy | a likeness worthy of the author and the artist. 
Norwich. 


‘1 Kine Hewry IV.,’ IV. i. 97-99.— 


tAll plumed like estridges that with the wind 
Baited like eagles having lately bathed. 
I propose to read the second line thus :— 
All plumed like estridges that wait the wind. 
The “with” which I displace 
Roger Howman and Edward Browne were | reparded as a misprint. The only substitute for it 
fellow citizens ; they were about the same age, | which seems to have found favour is “wing,” the 
followed the same profession ; and very likely suggestion of Rowe. I object to it that Harry of 
Ho this name belng unknown waiting onset 
SSOWUESS, Christ battle i i war, could not, wi 
in the family before then ; and although Roger—| gay propriety, 
the family name—was not given to the first-born, | pefore the wind ; but with great propriety migh 


the nearing sand-cloud. With equal propriety, in 


He never resid Norwich, and after 


* to Dr. Roger Howman. 


in ‘Pseudodoxia Epid 


“the sixth and last” of this work, came 


those three years, 1669 to 
become a great man, his 


but on the Continent. 


and his fame had been maintained by 


Charles IT. had heard of him, and 


permanent the handsome face of the new 
and the Bodleian portrait was painted. 


Epidemica’ came out in 1672, it contained 


WILLIAMS. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 


All farnished, all in arms ; 


is universally 


ight 
th their plumed helms and bright coats of 


lected during the centenary year 1871, and placed in this 
room to commemorate the interesting event. 


* The East Anglian,’ vol. i,, 1885, p, 194. 
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8, VIII. 13, 


the line which follows, are they compared to eagles 
flattering with delight after the refreshment of 
their bath, 
Supposing that “ wait” was Shakespeare's word, 
how did the misprint “with” arise? The answer 
to this question must be wholly conjectural. 
Readers must jadge as to the amount of pro- 
bahility in what I offer for their consideration. 
In writing, as the thoughts move faster than the 
pen, it is no uncommon cause of lapsus to anti- 
cipste, while intending to write one word, letters 
which belong to the word which is to follow. In 
the case before us the th of the following “the” 
may have intruded themselves, so that “ wait” may 
have been written ‘‘waith.” This “waith” may 
afterwards have been wrongly corrected as “ with,” 
and so been printed. 
** Baited,” passive for active, and the form is 
metaphysically correct. The yvy7, whether in 
man or eagle, is the mover; the body, in its 
members, the moved. A wing does not bait or 
flap itself—it is baited or flapped. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that in reading 
this passage we must translate poetry into prose, 
and understand it as if it had been written “They 
were all like planied estridges; they were like 
eagles with baited wings.” 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B, 


*Two Gentiemen or Verona,’ II. i. 84.— 
You, being in love, cannot see to put on your hose. 


It is generally thought that there is some error 
here, though no one bas yet proposed a satisfactory 
emendation. I think that some meaning can be 
forced into the passage as it stands by supposing 
Speed to point to the glove that Valentine holds 
in his hand. This glove of Silvia’s was, perhaps, 
a longish one, suggesting a stocking, and Valen- 
tine had declared it to be his. Cf. the phrase in 
*All’s Well,’ IT. iii. 265, ‘* Dost thou make hose 
of thy sleeves?” G. Joicey. 


*Troitus anp Cressipa,’ ITI. iii. 4, 5.—A 
suggestion was made at 8” §S. vi. 283 for a new 
punctuation of — 

That, th h the sight I bear in th to 

I have abandon’d Tay, — 
This suggestion, which gives a very forced mean- 
ing to the lines, leads me to state my reasons for 
a conjecture of mine to be found among the | 
addenda in vol. vi. of the new edition of the| 
Cambridge Shakespeare. 

The Quarto and the first three Folios give ‘‘to 
love”; the fourth Folio “to come.” Johnson 


proposed “things, to Jove,” making “to Jove” a 
part of the construction of the next line ; Dyce 
reads ‘‘things to Jove,” i.¢., things pertaining to 
Jove. I would read “things of lore,” 4. ¢., matters 


the Edinburgh Review for July, 1869, sight was 
of old frequently used in the sense of acquaintance, 
skill, technical knowledge, professional con- 
versancy ; and such sight, it seems to me, Calchas 
is here claiming. The lore is his professional 
learning derived from omens, &c., the learning 
which bad warned him to forsake Troy, even: 
though by so doing he earned the name of “ traitor 
fals,” as Chaucer calls him. Sbak ’s play 
was mainly founded upon Chaucer's ‘ Troylus 
Oryseyde,’ and in the first book of that poem we- 
have a passage, Il. 84, &c., which to my mind was 
clearly in Shakespeare’s memory when he wrote 
this speech. The lines to which I especially invite 
attention are these : — 

Now fel it so, that in the town ther was 

Dwellynge a lord of grete autorité, 

A grete devyn that cleped was Calkas, 

That in science eo expert was, that he 

Knew wele that Troye sholde destroyed be, 

By answer of his god, that hyghte thus, 

Dann Phebus, or Apollo Delphicus. 

So when this Calkas knew by calkulynge, 

And ek by answer of this Apollo, 

That Grekes sholden swicbe a peple brynge, 

Thorwgh whiche that Troye moste ben fordo, 

He cast onon out of the town to go; 

For wel wist he by sort that Troye sholde 

Destroyed ben, ye, wold who-so or nolde, 

Now the words “in science so expert was,” 
‘*knew by calkulynge,” ‘‘ by answer of his god,” 
“wel wist he by sort,” seem to me to convey 
exactly the same meaning with Shakespeare’s 
“through the sight I bear in things of lore,” 
especially as scientia was of old the ordinary 
rendering of lore. Again, in bk. iv. 57-63, we 
have Calchas’s account of what he had forfeited, 
in words that Shakespeare closely imitates in 
ll. 5-11 of this scene :— 

Havynge unto my tresour, ne my rente 

Right no resport in respecte of your ere; 

Thus al my goode I leste, and to yow wente, 

Wenynge in this yow lordes for to plese ; 

But al that los ne doth me no disese,— 

I vouchesauf, as wysly haue I joye, 

For yow to leese al that I haue in Troye ; 
while the following stanzas of the same book (too 
many for quotation here) represent Calchas’s next. 
speech in the play. K. D. 


‘2 Hewry IV.,’ IV. iii. 45.— 
The hook’d nosed fellow of Rome, their cosin. 
The Quarto has both “their” and “there” cosin,. 
bat the phrase is omitted from the Folio. Perha 
the reading should be “ their captain”; if the MS. 
had the latter word in the contracted form of capn, 
it might easily bave been mistaken for “ cosin.” 
G. Jorcey. 

‘As You It, IL. vii. 139.— 

All the world’s a stage. 
The idea embalmed in this line appears to have- 


of divine knowledge. As shown by a writer in 


been widely used in Shakspere’s time, not the 


"ser . 
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a 
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least curious instance being its employment by 
Sir George Moore in the House of Commons, 
Jan. 21, 1605/6, he describing Gunpowder Plot as 
a “‘ Conspiracy, the like whereof never came upon 
the Stage of the World” (‘Commons’ Journals,’ 
vol. i. p. 257). Atrrep F. Rosstns. 


‘Lear, Ill. iv.: Sr. Wrraorp.—Tyrwhitt 
suggests that this stands for St. Vitalis. Has 
any learned commentator succeeded in fixing the 
identity of St. Withold? James Hooper. 


Norwich. 


“Taz Devit nis Dam” (8 S, iv. 442; 
v. 442; vi. 44, 284; vii. 203).—I am glad that 
OC. ©. B. confirms what I wrote. Ahriman is 
certainly the arch-devil, and Lilith is his mother. 
As, however, I have read that Samaél and Asmo- 
deiis are the same, I think that I must have got 
my knowledge from another source than that men- 
tioned by C. C. B. E. Yarpuey. 


Otp Joxe 1s New Dress. (See 7™ S. viii. 
66, 136, 291, 409, 433.)—The following good story 
has been going the rounds of the press :— 

“One of the most curious blunders of an author was 
that made by Thackeray, when collecting material for 
his ‘ Irish Sketch-Book,’ Driving along a road, he saw 
at due intervels posts set up with the letters ‘G.P.0.’ 
upon them, Overtaking a peasant, he inquired the 
meaning of these initials, and was gravely informed that 
they stood for ‘God Preserve O'Connell!’ Out came 
the tourist's note-book, in which a memorandum was at 
once jotted down of the curious statement. In the first 

dition of the sketches the fact was duly mentioned, but 
it was suppressed in. all the subsequent issues, owing to 
the tardv discovery that the initials stood for ‘ General 
Post , Office,’ indicating that the highway was a post 


It is due to the memory of Wm. Makepeace 
Thackeray to say that the above happened not to 
him, but to Lord Haddington when riding into 
Dublin from Kingstown in 1834, See ‘ Private 
Correspondence of Daniel O’Connell,’ by W. J. 
Fitzpatrick (London, J. Murray), vol. i. p. 504. 
I doubt if the first edition of the ‘Sketch-Book’ 
contains any reference to the amusing mistake. 

JOVERNA. 


Cuartes Hatcuerr.—A bundle of old letters 
addressed to Mr. Charles Hatchett lately came 
into my ion. They are dated towards the 
end of the last, or early part of the present, century. 
I believe he was treasurer to a literary club at the 
**Old Thatched House” tavern, and many of the 
letters are written to him as such. He appears to 
have been a good chemist and mineralogist, and to 
have moved in good society; among the writers 
of the letters are Sir Humphry Davy, Faraday, 
Wollaston, Sir John Soane, the Lords Spencer and 
Stowell, Sir Walter Scott, and many others, in- 
cluding Jekyll, the witty barrister, with whom he 
was on intimate terms. Of two short notes from 


Jekyll I enclose copies for insertion in ‘N. & Q.’ 
I am not aware that they have been published, and 
I think it unlikely. It appears that Mr. Chas. 
Hatchett sent his portrait to Jekyll. 

Jan. 30, 1836, 

Thanks for a kind momento of our long Friendship, 
though it looks somewhat radical on the 30th of Janu- 
ary, to thank the Hatchett for the Head of Charles. 

JosePH JEKYLL. 
Feb. 13, 1836. 

I told my merry friend, Jas. Smith, author of the 
celebrated ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ how I thanked you for 
the Engraving on the Thirtieth of January; he sate 
down directly, and versified it. 

An anewer, Charles Hatchett, thou claimest ; 
So take it, both pithy and short. 

For surely so able a Chemist 
Can never reject a retort. 

Your Portrait, no painter can match it, 
So I scorn all their envy and snarls, 

And, like Cromwell, I owe to a Hatchett 


All I gain by the head of a Charles. 
J. JEKYLL. 
H. W. Liverr. 
Wells, Somerset. 


Gustave Napaup: Frence Law.—The St. 
James’s Gazette, in its notice of Gustave Nadaud’s 
death in April, 1893, said of his little poem ‘ Les 
Deux Gendarmes’ that it “caused the author to 
be summoned before the Imperial Courts on a 
charge of ridiculing the public forces. Nadaud 
was, however, acquitted, and was afterwards made 
a knight of the Legion of Honour by the Emperor.” 

** Ridiculing the public forces” seems a very 
strange charge to bring against an author. How 
far back in French history does this law date ; and 
is there still such a law in France? What would 
become of Punch’s artists and writers if, every 
time they “ joked a joke” at the expense of Police 
Inspector X or Corporal Pipeclay, they were 
liable to be pulled up before “the judges all 
ranged, a terrible show,” to answer a of 
* ridiculing the public forces” ? 

JonaTHaN 

o8 Jostas Mituer (1684-1738), Actor 
Reporep Humovrist.—The death of Joe 
Miller” is thus recorded in the London Evening 
Post, Thursday, Aug. 17, 1738 :— 

“ Yesterday Morning died of a Pleurisy, at Strand on 
the Green, near Brentford, being taken ill but on Sunday 
last, Mr. Joseph Miller, a celebrated Comedian, belong- 
ing to the Theatre-Royal in Drury-lane; much admir 
for his Performances in general, but particularly in the 
Character of Teague in the ‘Committee; or, the Faith- 
ful Irishman.’ Very few of his Profession have gain’d 
more Applause on the 8) and fewer bave acted off of 
it with so much Approbation from their Neighbours.” 

Davie. Hipwett. 


Tae ‘Tres’ Newsrarer.— The following 
curious coincidence is perhaps worth embalming 
in the columns of ‘N. & Q’ The early impressions 
of the Times of Tuesday, June 11, were, as regards 
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matter, of the issue of Monday, June 10. I saw 
one, bat it is probable that the larger number 
were to the provinces by the early 
trains. is will in a few years be a source of 
interest, and many ts may be glad to be 
pat on the scent to obtain one. TENnEBRz. 


Cemerery in THE Orrr. 
_ ve up many topographical works on 
London, both ancient and modern, and find it 
passing strange that not a single writer has noted 
the existence of an ancient cemetery of the Jews 
within the walls. The Patent Roll of 1285 has 
an allusion to it, and defines its position with great 
clearness. It was situated in Wood Street. 
Another entry in the same roll says that ‘“‘ the 
Paul's receive li to enclose the cemetery and 
its precincts with a stone wall, by reason of the 
night attacks of robbers in the streets and lanes of 
the said precinct.” M. D. Davis. 


Inscription. —The following curious inscription, 
to the memory of George Routleigh, a watchmaker 
by trade, occurs in the churchyard of Lydford, 


Here lies in horizontal position 


George Routleigh, 

whose abiding in that line 

was an honour 
To his Profession 
was his mainspring and prudence 
regulator of all the actions of bis life. 
Humane, generous, aud liberal 
His hand never stopped till he had relieved distress 
regular were his 

e never went wrong 

Except +> set a-going 


Even then he was easily set 
He had the art of disposing of his time 


80 well 
That his hours glided in one continual round of 
pleasure and delight 


Till an unlucky minute put an end to his existence. 
He departed this life 


Artuur F, G, Leveson Gowen. 


Pror. J, 8. Buacxiz on Sin Watrer Scorr.— 
As Prof. J. 8. Blackie, full of years and honours, 
has joined the majority, I do not think there can be 
any breach of confidence in my publishing the 

wing extracts from two letters which I had 
from him in 1888. When the professor's mono- 
graph on Burns in the ‘‘ Great Writers” series 


was published, I wrote to the author, remindi 
him of our meeting in Shetland during me 
many years before. I saw a good deal of the 
learned professor at that time, comparatively speak-. 
ing, seeing that I was an entire stranger to him, 
and that I was in the Shetlands merely as a tourist. 
In my first letter, in 1888, I said, so far as I can 
recollect my words after nearly seven years, that 
I was glad to see that he did net, like some of his 
countrymen, feel it necessary to exalt Burns at the 
expense of Scott. In the professor's reply he said: 
“ Burns was more intense than Scott; but in every 
other respect the author of ‘Waverley’ was the bigger 
better balanced; e biggest 


I am not likely to quarrel 
ts “‘ good Sir 
ts 


apart from the ‘‘ Waverley Novels.” He replied : 


“TI take Scott altogether— and prose—and in: ~ 


poetry 
this range feel that he is the healthiest and wealthiest 


grandeur ; besides, 

classicality is out of date ; and his theology is odious.” 
The professor’s remarks are interesting, and his 

words, “ if Scotland would | be true to herself,” 

ought to be laid to heart by 


brither Scots 

Frae Maidenkirk to Johnny Groats ; 
buat I do not think his reasoning with to. 
Milton is quite sound. Homer's gods heroes 
are “out of date,” and Dante's theology is at least 
as “odious” as Milton’s—indeed, when we think 
that the ‘Inferno’ is a fourmiliére of human life, 
Dante’s theology is much more outwardly and 
visibly repulsive than Milton’s—yet Homer and 
Dante, in the estimation of most good jndges,. 
share the crown of epic poetry with Milton. It is 
not what an author says so much wap Ante dn 
which we look to in our estimate of his rank in 
literature. Mr. Frank Marzials, in his excellent 
little work on Victor Hugo in the “‘Great Writers” 
series, truly says :— 

“ Very fortunately for mankind, the truth or falsehood: 
of a great writer's systematized opinions is no measure of 
the value of his work. Pictures of the most superb- 

wer may be painted on very indifferent canvas, just as- 
immortal music may be allied to words that are almost 
meaningless.” 

This being so, I think Milton has painted on the 
‘* indifferent canvas” of his certainly narrow creed 


Shak 
—if | 
him, 
speare 
with any one who 
| | ex nif I think that he 
; le ust ; but I demurred 
to the oo opinion that Scott is “the 
biggest literary man using the English language 
since Shakespeare,” because, as I pointed out to 
Prof. Blackie, this estimate necessarily exalts Scott 
above Milton. I also took the opportunity of 
asking the professor his opinion of Scott as a poet, 
— 
intellect that has in since 
to herself, w Homer was to the Greeks. No doubt 
Milton is more majestic, but we cannot feed upon 
1802, 
Wound up 
In hope of being taken in hand 
By bis Maker 
And of being thorough cleaned repaired and set a-going 
In the world to come. 
Belgrade. 
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pictures “ of the most superb power,” which must for 
-ever rank him above olay English author except 
Shakespeare. My own estimate of Sir Walter Scott 
—if my estimate is worth stating—is that, taki 
shim, as Prof. Blackie says, “ altogether—poetry 


‘since Shakespeare, and the greatest au 

whole literature except Shakespeare, Milton, and 

‘Spenser. JonaTHan Bovcuizr. 
Ropley, Alresford. 


INDEBTEDNESS TO Ben 
—Green spitefully taunted Shakespeare with being 
“ beautified with our feathers.” If the chronology 
‘is correct, I, as rampant an idolater as Ben Jon- 

ve appropriation on part great 
dramatist. 


little difficulty in tracing them to the first acts of 
trap mind of Shakespeare was, how he 
-absorbed and rehabilitated the ideas and verbiage 
‘which were gyrating around him. ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ was first published in quarto in 1597, ‘Every 
Man in his Humour’ was acted eleven times 
between Nov. 25, 1596, and May 10 in the suc- 


ceeding year, Tradition associated Shakespeare 


with this work, and I believe he is actually men- 
‘tioned as impersonating Old Knowel, one of the 
characters. If so, the inference is obvious. Ben 
Jonson, in his réles of duellist and soldier, would 

acquainted with the terminology of the duello. 
He makes use of the terms punto, reverso, passado, 
stocato, hay, time, distance, &c. Shakespeare puts 
them all in the mouth of Mercutio. Coz, for cousin, 
80 often used by the greater dramatist, was possibly 
‘fixed in his mind by Ben Jonson's frequent harp- 
ing. That Elizabethan expletive “a plague!” 
' y sworn throughout the comedy, may have 
suggested “A plague on both your houses!” Counter- 
Seit and slip, used by Brainwood, is re-echoed in the 
same sense by Mercutio. “Thou hast quarrelled 
with a man for coughing in the street, because he 
had wakened thy dog that had lain asleep in the 
gun. Dids’t not thou fall out with a tailor for wearing 
his new doublet before Easter?” is a case of out- 
Jonsoning “They say he will commit a man for 
taking the wall of his horse. Ay, or wearing his 
cloak on one shoulder, or serving of God.” There 
are other phrases and words in ‘Every Man in 
his Humour’ which one feels were lingering in 
Shak ’s mind when he penned the scenes in 
which Mercutio takes part, but they are scarcely 
palpable except toa close student. Ben Jonson 
‘was a great creative artist, never sufficiently appre- 
ciated, and Bobadill, if he did not give the cue for 


Mercutio, was the autotype of Pistol, Bessus, 
Parolles, and all the braggadocio that swagger 
through Elizabethan comedy. More of this anon. 
W. A. 
Dublin. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Craup Cuamrion pe Crespicwy.—Can any of 
your readers assist me to complete the inscription 
de Crespigny, of whi owing fragmen 
can be Sipel an a stone in the churchyard of the 
old Parish Chapel (formerly Parish Church) of St. 
Marylebone 


et Maria de Vierville 
uxor ejus 


Some years ago the inscription was copied in its 
entirety by some one interested ; but I am unable 
to trace it. Philip Champion de Crespigny was 
buried in the parish on _— 18, = and Ann 
Cham: de Crespigny, Jan. 22, 1837. 
E. Leveson Gower. 
one acquainted with gone history i 
ote ove information as to the character and 
standing, &c., of Markquier’s boarding school for 
young ladies, which existed there about the middle 
of last century f The name, spelt as above, — 
in an old letter of that period, the exact date of 
which I have an interest in fixing. Lac. 


Paces oF THE BencHaMBER PRIOR TO 1804.— 
Where can I see a list of them, dates of their 
appointment, C. Masoy, 

, Emperor's Gate, 8.W. 

“ Fivg-axep.”—What is the precise meaning of 
this term? In a locally published account 
(c. 1874) of Gloucester Cathedral, the of the 
font are described as ‘“‘ fine-axed.” cannot 


Parish Cxarries.— St. Mary's Church on 
Paddington Green was the- original parish church 
of Paddington, but she was ousted from that 

ition in 1845 by St. James’s Church. St. 

"s still retains the high pews and the gallery 
which extends round all sides of the church except- 
ing the east end. On the front of the gallery is 
painted in gold letters some five or more inscrip- 


is 
Lately perusing ‘Every Man in his Humour,’ = 

I here and there noted the recurrence of many Par” 

familiar phrases and words; they were faintly coe 

‘reminiscent of some oft perused work, and I had . 

| 
| | 

find it anywhere; but the ‘New English Diction- ‘ee 
ary’ has “axed, shaped or dressed with an ax,” oe . 
which is something towards it. ae 
Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 
| 
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tions of charitable bequests (dating from 1700 to 
1859) affecting the parish. Was it ever custom- 
ary in parish churches to put up inscriptions 
recording parochial benefactions ; and, if so, when 
did the custom cease? In what other churches 
can similar inscriptions be seen ; or is the case of 
St. Mary's, Paddington, more or less — 
A. ©. W. 

Pascuat. Caxpies.—I should be obliged if any 
of your readers could help me with information 
on the origin, history, and use of the Paschal 
candle, particularly with extracts from old church 
accounts describing the candle and its support, 
connexions and blessing. I have an idea the 
Roman Church adopted it from the Spanish. 
Can it be proved identical with the light before 
the sepulchre ? H. Feasey. 
11, Festing Road, Putney, 8.W. 
[See 8. xi. 321, 372, 418; xii, 13; i. 428.] 


NEARER THE KIRK, THE FURTHER FROM 
Grace.”—This proverb is common all over Scot- 
land. Spenser, in the ‘Shepherd’s Calendar,’ 
Jaly, Il. 97, 98, tells us it was old even in his days: 

To Kirk the narre, from God more far 
Has been an old-said saw. 
How much further back can it be traced ? 
R. M. Spence. 


Grorce Gerarp Jonnson was admitted to 
Westminster School Jan. 31, 1775. Can any 
correspondent help me to identify him? Was he, 
by chance, descended from Thomas Johnson, the 
learned editor of ‘Gerard's Herbal’; and is there 
any record extant of the descendants of this 
Thomas Johnson ? F. D. 


Arms.—Can any of your correspondents throw 
light on a coat of arms which is painted in an 
ancient MS. service book in the Library of Eton 
College, date presumably about 1500? Sa, a 
chevron ar. between three white lilies leaved ppr. 
On a chief gu. three white owls affronted. 

F. Warre Corviss. 


Cutrrixca.—What is the origin of this name ? 
Emerson, in his essay on ‘Spiritual Law,’ says 
“Can a cook, a Chiffinch, an Iachimo be mistaken 
for Zeno or Paul?” E. T. Pace. 


Corsise Ovstom.—A Cornish gentleman, 
writing in a manuscript magazine, says that 
* At St. Ives a feast is held on the nearest Sunday to 
Candlemas, and that on the following Monday the silver 
ball is thrown. This ball is kept in the custody of the 
Mayor, but on this particular day he brings it out and 


throws it to the young men, who toss it to one anotber | existence somewhere. 


until they are tired, and then it is returned to the 
Mayor.” 


Can anybody give 


me 
of this custom and its meaning 


Vestuent Brasses.—Would it not be a 
thing to make a collection of rubbings of 
(which could be done by the clergy whose churches 

them), and deposit them at the Church 
| or some similar institution, for the benefit 
of cle generally, to whom they would be 
especially useful, and perhaps even publish them 
in book and eo them fir 


“ Orysr.”—Can any reader assist me with the 
derivation and meaning of this word? It is the 
name of a small river in Devonshire, and from it 
several villages take their titles, ¢.g., Broad Clyst, 
Hornton Clyst, Clyst S. Mary, and so on, about 
or eight varieties. Henry 

eter. 


Iratiax Lovs-Soncs.—Where ma 

one find a record of the date of a selection of ol 

Italian love-songs bearing the title, “Scelta di 
vaghissime Villanelle accomodate per cantarsi sur’ 
ogni sorte di strumenti per passa tempo de’ giovani 
innamorati”? It consists of twenty-five songs, 
“*To vorrei pur’ hormai,” and ending 
* Pazzarella che fui, pazzarella che fui.” 


Inquirer. 


Inscription on Rrve,—I have a red 
cornelian ring with an intaglio head around which 
is the inscription mM. GALE. TRACALUS in Roman 
capitals, I take it that the first two words are 
Marcus Galerius, but cannot make out the third 
word, which is, I presume, a cognomen or place 
name. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ assist me to 
a clue? Jxo. H. 
Antuoyy Upron.—Could any of your readers 
inform me as to the descent of Anthony Upton, 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas in Ire 
1717, from Arthur Upton, of Lupton, co. Devon 
(ancestor of Viscount Templetown through his 
second son Henry)? Also, who were his children, 
and by whom? W. Upton. 


Georce Cuartes.—Where ought I to be able 
to find the will of the above, concerning whom 
several questions and answers have already ap- 

d in ‘N. & Q.’? He resided in Leicester 
—_ but died while on a visit at Brixton (in 
the archdeaconry of Surrey, but in the jurisdiction, 
for some purposes, at any rate, of the borough of 
Southwark), in 1788. The will is not at Somerset 
House. He died of very considerable 
property ; so that either his will or the record of 
administration, if he died intestate, ought to be in 

R. J. Watker. 


Jesse Winpow.—Can any of your readers say 


information as to the origin | where an illustration can be found of a jesse window, 
? other than those at Dorchester (Oxon), Shrewsbury, 


J. Finptay Swserixe. 


Christ Church (Hants), and St. Outhbert’s, Wells ? 


~ 
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L believe there are examples at St. George's, Han- 

over, Square, Winchester College, Salisbury, and 

Lianrhaida, co. Denbigh ; also at Rheims, Chartres, 

and’Antwerp. Can engravings of any of these be 

found ; and where? I should be greatly obliged 

for any information. M. Jackson. 
The Red House, Alderley Edge. 


Rereresce Wanrep.—Can any one tell me 
in which book of ‘ Aurora Leigh’ occurs the line : 
I will not barter the beautiful for barley? 
Ww. Tuos. Brzase. 


Sir Tuomas More.—Sir Thomas More is said 
to have been famous for the skill which he dis- 
played in throwing at cocks, a well-known Shrove- 
tide sport. (See Lecky’s ‘History of Morals,’ 
vol. ii. p. 174, quoting Strutt’s ‘Sports and 
Pastimes,’ p. 283.) Is there any contemporary 
evidence tending to prove that he enjoyed this 
cruel sport ; or is it but one of those fables with 
which great men’s lives have in all ages been so 
profusely decorated ? N. M. & A. 


Capt. Woon.—I shall be obliged by any clue to 
a Capt. Wood (Customs Service), whose daughter 
married —— Suckling, supposed relation of Lord 
Nelson, through whose influence this Wood is 
said to have received his appointment. He had 
relations, Langmead, Jones, and Stevens. Sup- 
Wood crest, a griffin’s head. Saffolk, 

orfolk, or Lincoln. A. C. H. 


“ Gave..”—With the apology which is due from 
one who neither possesses nor is near toa ‘N. E. D.,’ 
may I beg to be enlightened as to the use of this 
word in connexion with an auctioneer’s mallet? I 
lately came across it in a book of ritual belonging 
to a Juvenile Lodge of Good Templars, where the 
word is used for the mallet of the Chief Templar. 
The Good Templars hail from America. 

Chaplain 
in H.M.’s Indian Service. 

Bangalore. 

‘ Dictionary or Docrriat His- 
TorIcaL is the value, asa book 
of reference, of the above? Its author was the 
Rev. John H. Blant, F.S.A., and it was published 
by Messrs. Rivington, in 1870, in two volumes, or 
rather in two parts. It has long been out of print, 
Iam told. I have the second part only, and would 
gladly buy part i., or give my own part to any one 
who bas the other and requires it to make his set 
complete. E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 


Cuartes pe Tavarez.— Any one will oblige 
the writer by copying the register of the baptism 
or birth of Charles de Tavarez, his grandfather, 


who was born at Amsterdam Nov. 5, 1771, if it | place 
is preserved. Any information concerning his | refer to its removal ? 


| 


brother or sisters, who afterwards ad 
of Taffare, would also be acceptab 
surviving sister, Ann Taffare, formerly of Amster- 
dam, lived at Utrecht in 1843. 
Feeperice Lawrexce Tavaré. 
30, Rusholme Grove, Rusholme, Manchester. 


Baitish Names.—Will any one kindly tell me 
where I might find the few British translations 
that exist of the Roman names occurring in the 
Itineraries ? LostwiTHI£L. 


“ Sotomon-cuspy.”—In ‘ Theodore : an opera, 
by J. H. me yet om of rural Norfolk, a rough 
country wench exclaims: “He's as fond of you 
as I am of solomon-gundy ; and, ecod, I likes it 
so well, I could eat it morning, noon, and night.’ 
Colls’s ‘ Poems’ were published in Norwich, with- 
out a date, but 1800 is the time approximately. 
Solomon-gundy seems to be a rural rendering of 
Salmagundi; bat is such a rural word known ? 
It is not in any dialect dictionary that I have been 
able to consult. James Hoopsr. 

Norwich. 

Kenpatt Famity, or Hatt, 
Essex.—I should be glad to know the names, 
matches, and issue of the children of William 
Kendall, of the Middle Temple and Bassingbourne 
Hall, who married, in 1675, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Richard Beckford, Alderman of London. Mor- 
ant, uoder Takeley parish, mentions only the 
eldest surviving son John, who died unmarried in 
1734-5. G. W. Wricter. 

68, Southborough Road, South Hackney. 


Vatse.—What is the exact date when the 
*‘valse” or ‘* waltz” found its way into English 
society and literature? The date usually assigned 
is 1813 (* Encyclopedic Dictionary’); but Byron’s 
poem, published in that year, was written in 1512. 
A still earlier date seems correct, on the authority 
of a writer of a very different order :-— 

“Then I have a dancing master, who teaches me the 
Scotch and Irish steps; and ther who teaches me 
attitudes, and I shall soon learn the waltz, and I can 
stand longer on one leg already than Lady Di.” —' Celebs 
in Search of a Wife,’ chap. xxiii. 

This entertaining work came out in 1809. 
Epwarp H. MarsHati, M.A. 


pe Mowtrort’s Boxzs—In the ex- 
cathedral church of St. Nazaire, in the delightful 
“ vieille cité de Carcassonne,” one sees against the 
wall in the south transept the dalle or tombstone 
on which the effigy of Simon de Montfort, in com- 
plete armour, is engraven ; and one is told that 
his body was conveyed by his son to Montfort 
l’Amaary, Seine et Oise, about an bour by train 
from Paris. There is a ruined medisval castle 
there, and an ancient church. Can the resting- 
of the body be discovered! What documents 
PaLaMEDES. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(8* 8. VIII. 13, ‘95, 


CHURCHES OF 8ST. BOTOLPH. 
(&™ 8. vi. 506 ; vii. 457.) 

My note and the inquiry contained in it 
‘having so long remained unnoticed—e: by a 
who to me direct—I 

ve endeavoured to satisfy m on the subj 
and from the ready and convenient source afforded 
by the “‘ List of Benefices” in the ‘Clergy List’ have 
made an enumeration of the churches dedicated to 
St. Botolph throughout England. This the Editor 
may think worthy of place. In addition to its 
on it has relation to 

correspondence whi appeared in ‘N.& 
on ‘ Patron Saints of Churches.’ : 


List of places in England whereat are churches | A8#i 


dedicated to St. Botolph :— 
H Norfolk. 


en, 
Knottingley, Yorks, W.R. 
orfolk. 


Banningham, Norfolk. 
Barford, Norfolk. 


N orthfleet, Kent. 


Lincoln, 
hby, Leicester. 
ve, Suffolk, 


Soff 
Shenley, Herta. 


Shepshed, Leicester. 
Shingham, Norfolk. 
Skidbrooke, Lincoln. 
Slapton, Northants. 
Albany, Northants, 
Stow Long, Hunts. 
Stow Bedon, Norfolk. 
Swyncombe,. Oxon. 
Tottenbill, Norfolk. 
Trunch, Norfolk. 
Westwick, Norfolk. 


In the above list are forty-nine places which 
have churches dedicated to St. Botolph, and as 
among them is London, which previous to the Great 
Fire had four such dedications, and yet has three, 
the total number of existing churches thus dedi- 
cated is fifty-one. The distribution in counties 
is as follows: Norfolk 10, Suffolk 5, Lincoln 5, 
London 3 (originally 4), Northampton 4, Sussex 3, 
Kent 3+, Essex 3, Yorks 3, Leicester 2, Hunting- 

i 1 


saint. Twelve hundred years is a long 
in the history of our island, and at the end of the 
vista objects and facts are enveloped 


+ Also formerly a chapel at Folkestone. 


obscurity. Thus the origin and career of St. 
Botolph appear uncertain and ill defined. We are 
assured that he lived in the seventh century, but 
authors find the date of his death with the varia- 
tion of a quarter of a century, the Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould giving it as 655,* and the writer in 

‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ as 680, The learned priest of 
the last century, Alban Batler, omits St. Botol 
in his ‘Lives of the Saints’; Mr. Baring- 
supplies the omission, having gathered his account 
from the scanty mention of the ‘ Chronicles.’ 
Nothing, he says, is known of the saint’s origin, 
although there is a tradition, notwithstanding his 
purely Saxon name, that he was of Irish birth ; 
while the writer in the great dictionary records the 
story that he was of noble a, 3 one 
iofrequently attributed to ecclesiastical rities. 
in, the identity of the king who, granting the 
prayer of the saint, gave him a desert on 
which he might as a hermit, is a vexed ques- 
tion ; Ethelmund, or, in the more approved form 
AXthelmand, was his name, but wh he raled 
the South Saxons or the South Angles is undeter- 
mined ; and in either case it will be asked how 
this king could have bestowed on St. Botolph a site 
in Mercia, for at Boston (or Botolph’s Town), in 
Lincolnshire, is su to have been 
situated the monastery of Ikanhoe founded by the 
saint. Prof. Bonney, writing of Boston and its 
beautiful church,t simply and judiciously calls 
Ethelmund “ an English king,” and it seems wisest 
to leave him thus without defining his dominion, 
for surely it would be s pity to weaken the belief 
that the most beautiful of all St. Botolph’s churches 
stands on the site of the ancient Ikanhoe. I am, 
however, bound to mention that there is a claim- 
ant to the honour at Bottlebridge, é. ¢., Botol 
Bridge, in Huntingdonshire (also in Mercia) ; but 
until the claim be proved otherwise, let us leave it 
unchallenged at Boston. 

As to the particular function attributed by some 
at least to the saint, I do not know that it rests 
on any written authority. Mr. Baring-Gould does 
not refer to it, but Mr. Loftie, writing of the four 
dedications at London,t represents “the martyr 
of East Anglia” (not elsewhere, I think, thus in- 
that “‘ he died at 

old age”) as * patron, especially, 

travellers to Botolph’s Town, or Boston,” and the 
Botolph that “he was held in 

nour by seafaring folk.” On what basis this 
rests we do not learn. That there was such belief, 
however, seems exemplified in the position at least 
of the London churches which have given rise to 
the present remarks. How is it that these four 
churches dedicated to St. Botolph have the like pecu- 
liar position—at gates and ‘‘ without” the walls— 


Abbeys, and Churches, 662. 
‘ 8, 
} * Historic Towns, London,’ 159. 
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Beauchamp-Roding, Essex. Lincoln, Lincoln. PA 

Bossall, Yorks, N.R. London, three churches. adva 

Boston, Lincoln, Lullingstone, Kent. and | 

Botesdale, Suffolk. Newton, Lincoln, ou 

B idge, Hunts, adde 

Bridge, 
Bucks. in N 
Burton-Hastings, Warw. this 
Cambridge, Camb, three 
Chevening, Kent. Nort 
Colchester, Essex. 

Cove, North, Suffolk,* at Bi 

Culpho, Suffolk. 

Bastwick Herts. | 

Farnborough, Warw. In 

Grimston, Norfolk. | find 

Hadstock, Essex. dedi 

Handbam, Sussex. Brat 

Heene, Sussex. 

Helpston, Northants, 
that 
the 
dedi 

¢] 
has 
seve 
vari 
- 180. 
Oxford 1, Bedford 1, Buckingham 1. 
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if not built with one design ; and what design is 
more probable than that they should serve travellers, 
who as they left or entered the city might seek the 
aid of thei tery grati- 
tude to him? And at grand church 
on the bank of the river Witham, where “ the sea- 

ing folk” embarked 


of bard ground surrounded by desolate fens, the 
situation, probably, where now is Boston and the 
beautiful church which rose, or rather wes re- 
edified, in his honour six hundred years after his 
body had Jain in dust. w. Rorrown. 

27, Elgin Avenue, Westbourne Park, W. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have had the 
advantage of communications at the last reference, 
and have found that to my list of places containing 
churches dedicated to St. Botolph there are to be 
added Bargh and Whitton in Suffolk, and Morley 
in Norfolk. With these the existing churches of 
this dedication number fifty-four, and adding 
three Norfolk churches destroyed—as I learn—at 
Norwich, Shotesham, and Tuttington, that formerly 
at Billingsgate, London, and a demolished chapel 
at Folkestone, we have fifty-nine as the number of 
dedications to St. Botolph. 

In the ‘Peterborough Diocesan Kalendar’ I 
find that there are eleven churches which are 
dedicated to St. Botolph, viz., Barton Seagrave, 
Brampton ye Harrington, Helps- 
ton, Longthorpe, iffe-on-the- Sheep- 
shed, Slapten, Stoke Albany, Wardley. I notice 
that Stoke Albany is dedicated also to St. Alban, 
the only church in the Peterborough diocese 
dedicated to this saint. Cerer et Avpax. 


* Hermsprone’ vii. 449) is, as the Editor 
has noted, the work of Robert Bage, but there are 
several — novels by the — author, of which 
various editions appeared. bert Bage (1728- 
1801) was born at Derby in 1728, and at the early 

of seven he had become familiar with Latin. 
is father was the owner of a paper-mill at 
Elford, near Tamworth and Lichfield. and 
himself was the owner of similar ventures, in 1765 
of iron-works, and in 1779 with Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin. His literary tastes continued, and his 
first novel appeared in his fifty-third year, with the 
title of ‘Mount Henneth,’ in two volumes, which 
he sold to Lowndes for 30/., with the addition of a 


humorous , and “ anticipated his critics by 
reviewing himself.” His other novels were ‘ Bar- 
ham Downs’ (1784), ‘The Fair 8 ’ (1787), 
‘James Wallace’ (1788), ‘Man as He Is’ (1792), 
and ‘ Herms : the Man as He Is Not’ 
aes. His four duodecimo volumes, ‘Man as 

e Is, were printed at the Minerva Press in 
1792. His ‘Hermsprong’ is in three volumes, of 
the same handy size, and in short, readable pages. 
His literary life occupied fifteen years (from his 
fifty-third to his sixty-eighth year), and his novels 
were extremely popular, and are even now, 
although rarely found, interesting, amusing, and 

hic. He was a lifelong friend a sixty-six, 
an closely for fifty-one years) of William Hutton, 
the historian of Birmingham and the author of 
numerous origi and amusing works; and 
Hatton wrote the obituary notice of his friend in 
the Monthly Magasine of December, 1801. Robert 
Bage had the good fortune of the praise of Sir 
Walter Scott, and to have a place in the 
“ Novelists’ Library” with an interesting record of 
his life and fame. Scott reprinted three of 's 
novels in the “ Novelists’ Li »” and Mrs. 
Barbauld another of the novels, one of them 
was translated into German. Catherine Hutton 
wrote some of the facts about her father’s friend 
for Scott’s reprint. Her father, in his own bio- 
graphy, recalled the memory of his old friend : 

“* Mount became justly pe , from the 
vivacity of its style and dialogue, an e many well- 
drawn characters and apposite reflections on questions 
of morality and humanity......All his works were favour- 
ably received by the public as far superior to 
common run of novels.” 

References to Bage have in the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’; Allibone’s ‘Critical Dictionary’ 
(vol. i. col. 2), Philadelphia, 1882; Chalmers’s 
*Biog. Dict.’; and Ohambers’s ‘Oyclo. Eng. 
Literature,’ vol. ii. p. 546, 1844. Este. 


Hamoaze (8 §. vi. 447; vii. 52).—Camden 
(1806) in his ‘ Cornwall’ says :— 

“The Lymher takes its name from the lake it makes 
before it joins the Tamar at Hamoaze, a small stream in 
summer, but in winter rapid and dang H 
is the antient Tamerworth, appointed by Athelstan to 
be the general boundary of the Cornish Britons, ’till 
broken in upon by the Valetorts, who held lands in 
Devonshire in the Cornish times (see Borlase, ‘ Nat. 


Harry Hems. 


Fair Park, Exeter. 


Tue Vicroria Cross 8. vii. 448, 498).— 
This has, so far, been conferred upon men only. 
The order is granted to men of the army and navy, 
of all ranks, for a single act of valour in the pre- 
sence of an enemy. It is said to have been 
instituted as an imitation of the French Legion of 
Honour. At the present time there are no fewer 
than one hundred and seventy-four soldiers who 
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Beglics. 


CHURCHES OF ST. BOTOLPH. 
(8™ 8. vi. 506 ; vii. 457.) 

My note and the inquiry contained in it 
having so long remained unnoticed—e bya 
kind ndent who wrote to me direct—I 
have endeavoured to satisfy myself on the ee 
and from the ready and convenient source afford 
by the “‘ List of Benefices” in the tee List’ have 
made an enumeration of the churches dedicated to 
St. Botolph throughout England. This the Editor 
may think worthy of place. In addition to its 
— on my particular subject it has relation to 


on ‘ Patron Saints of Churches.’ 


List of places in England whereat are churches 
dedicated to St. Botolph :— 
Alle Yorks, ER. H Norfolk. 
Aspley-Guise, Beds. en, 
Banningham, Norfolk. Knottingley, Yorks, W.R. 
Barford, Norfolk. Limpenhoe, Norf: 
Beauchamp-Roding, Essex. Lincoln, Lincoln. 
Bossall, Yorks, N.R. London, three churches. 
n, Lincoln, Lal , Kent. 

le, Newton, Lincoln, 
Botolph, Sussex. Northfleet, Kent. 
Botolph’s Bridge, Hunts. i , Lincoln, 
Braden , Bucks. by, Leicester. 
Burton-Hastings, Warw. Redgrave, Suffolk. 
Cambridge, Camb, Shenley, Herts. 
Chevening, Kent. Shepshed 


Shingham, Norfolk. 


Cove, North, Saffolk,* Skidbrooke, Lincoln. 
Culpho, Suffolk. Slapton, Northants. 

orpe, Northants. Stoke Albany, Northants. 
Eastwick, Herts. Stow Long, Hunts. 
Farnbo: Warw. Stow Bedon, Norfolk. 
Grimston, Norfolk. Swyncombe, Ox 
Hadstock, Besex. Tottenbill, Norfolk. 
Handbam, Sussex. Trunch, Norfolk. 
Heene, Sussex. Westwick, Norfolk. 
Helpston, Northants, 


In the above list are Satp.ctpe places which 
have churches dedicated to St. Botolph, and as 
among them is London, which previous to the Great 
Fire had four such dedications, and yet has three, 
the total number of existing churches thus dedi- 
cated is fifty-one. The distribution in counties 
is as follows: Norfolk 10, Saffolk 5, Lincoln 5, 
London 3 (originally 4), Northampton 4, Sussex 3, 
Keat 3+, Essex 3, Yorks 3, Leicester 2, Hunting- 
Hertford 2, Warwick 2, Cambridge 1 

Buckingham 


saint. 
in the history of our island, and at the end of the 
vista objects and facts are enveloped in misty 


ence which has appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ | SFY 


Gould givi 
* Dict. Nat. as 680. A 
the last century, Alban Butler, omits St. — 
in his ‘Lives of the Saints’; Mr. Baring- 


the y mention 


ly Saxon name, 
Phile the writer in the great dictionary records the 


infrequently attributed to ecclesiastical celet 
Again, the identity of the king who, granting the 
prayer of the saint, gave him a desert spot on 
which he might as a hermit, is a vexed ques- 
tion ; Ethelmund, or, in the more — form 
Athelmand, was his name, but whether he raled 
the South Saxons or the South Angles is undeter- 
mined ; and in either case it will be asked how 
this king could have bestowed on St. Botolph a site 
in Mercia, for at Boston (or 
Lincolnshire, is generally supposed ve 
situated the monastery of Ikanhoe founded by the 
saint. Prof. Bonney, writing of Boston and its 
beautiful church,t simply and judiciously calls 
Ethelmund “ an English king,” and it seems wisest 
to leave him thus without defining his dominion, 
for surely it would be a pity to weaken the belief 
that the most beaatifal of all St. Botolph’s churches 
stands on the site of the ancient Ikanhoe. I am, 
however, bound to mention that there is a claim- 
ant to the honour at Bottlebridge, Ct. — 
Bridge, in Huntingdonshire (also in Mercia) ; bat 
until the claim be proved otherwise, let us leave it 
unchallenged at Boston. 

As to the particular function attributed by some 


nour b 
rests we do not learn. That there was such belief, 
however, seems exemplified in the position at least 
of the London churches which have given rise to 
the present remarks. How is it that these four 
churches dedicated to St. Botolph have the like pecu- 
liar position—at gates and “without” the walls— 
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obscurity. Thus the origin and career of St. 
m7 Botolph appear uncertain and ill defined. We are 
assured that he lived in the seventh century, but 
authors find the date of his death with the varia- 
tion of a quarter of a century, the Rev. 8. Baring- 
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at least to the saint, I do not know that it res shed 
on any written authority. Mr. Baring-Gould does that 
not refer to it, but Mr. Loftie, writing of the four the 
dedications at London,t represents “the martyr dedi 
of East Anglia” (not elsewhere, I think, thus in- 
dicated, Prof. Bonney relating that “he died at a ‘} 
| good old age”) as “the patron, especially, of has | 
| travellers to Botolph’s Town, or Boston,” and the eave 
rofessor says of St. Botolph that “ he was held in wash 
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hoe, which he founded, was on a“ hoe,” or elevati 
of hard ground surrounded by desolate 
situation, probably, where now is Boston 
beautiful church which rose, or rather was 
edified, in his honour six re 
27, Elgin Avenue, Westbourne Park, W. 


P.S.—Since writing the above I have had the 
advantage of communications at the last refere 


added Bargh and Whitton in Suffolk, and Morley 
in Norfolk. With these the existing churches of 
this dedication number fifty-four, and adding 
three Norfolk churches destroyed—as I learn—at 
Norwich, Shotesham, and Tuttington, that formerly 
at Billi , London, and a demolished chapel 
at Folkestone, we have fifty-nine as the number of 
dedications to ph. 
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ham Downs’ (1784), ‘The Fair Syrian’ (1787), 
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* James Wallace’ (1788), ‘Man as 
and ‘Hermsprong: the 

1796). i as 
e Is, were printed at the Minerva Press in 
1792. His ‘Hermsprong’ is in three volumes, of 
the same handy size, and in short, readable 
His literary life occupied fifteen years 
fifty-third to his sixty-eighth year), and 
were extremely and are even 


although rarely found, interesting, amusing, 
graphic. He was a lifelong friend i 
closely for -one years) of William H 
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the historian of the aathor of 
numerous origi and amusing works; and 
Hatton wrote the obituary notice of his friend in 


the Monthly Magazine of December, 1801. Robert 
had the good fortune of the praise of Sir 
Walter and to have a place in the 
brary” with an interesting record of 

his life and fame. Scott reprinted three 


wrote some of the facts about her father’s friend 
for Scott’s reprint. Her father, in his own bio- 
graphy, recalled the memory of his old friend : 

“* Mount Henneth’ became justly , from the 
vivacity of its style and dialogue, 
drawn characters and apposite reflections on questions 
of morality and humanity......All hie works were favour- 
ably received by the public as far superior to the 


common run of novels.” 
Bage have appeared in the ‘ Dict. 
Allibone’s ‘Critical Dictionary’ 


Hamoaze (8 S. vi. 447; vii. 52).—Camden 
(1806) in his ‘Cornwall’ says :-— 


before it joi 
summer, but in winter rapid and dangerous. Hamoaze 
is the antient Tamerworth, appointed by Athelstan to 
be the general boundary of the ish Britons, "till 
broken in upon by the Valetorts, who held lands in 
Devonshire in the Cornish times (see Borlase, ‘ Nat. 


Hist.,’ p. 37, 38).” 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Tae Vicroria Cross (8" S. vii. 448, 498).— 


of all ranks, for a single act of valour in the pre- 
It is said to bave been 


At the present time there are no fewer 
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protection of the saint. | = 
So what have we got? A good English saint . 
| novels in the “ Novelists’ and Mrs. 
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has noted, the work of Robert Bage, but there are * 
several other novels by the same author, of which | eee 
various editions Robert Bage (1728-| Hews. 
1801) was born at Derby in 1728, and at the ear! | nas 
This has, so far, been conferred upon men only. o's 
The order is granted to men of the army and nary, BE ce 
as 
Honour. 
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are in possession of the order. Your correspondent 
J. B.S. isin error in naming Mrs. Grimwood as 
having been presented with this decoration. No 
member of the fair sex has bad that honour ; it is 
@ purely masculine order. Mrs. Grimwood was 
honoured by Her Majesty with the Red Cross. 
This information is imparted by the lady herself, 
in her account of her life and adventures in 
Burmab, published under the title of ‘ Three 
Years in Manipor.’ If J. B. S. will turn to the 
work named, he will there find an account of its 
bestowal on the heroine of Manipur by the Queen 
in person. C. P. Hate. 


No woman has ever received the decoration of 
the Victoria Cross. Mrs. Grimwood was given 
the Albert Cross (not Victoria and Albert), and, 
I believe, is the only lady who bas it. 

F. Frorence Scartetr. 


Tae wac”=PLaYING THE TRUANT 
{8" 8. vii. 7, 153).—This expression reminds one 
of “played the Jack” in ‘The Tempest,’ where 
the phrase is equivalent to played the knave, 
deceived, deluded :— 

“Cal. Pray you, tread softly, that the blind mole may 
not bear a foot fall: we are now near his cell. 

b jone 
with ws.” i. 

C. C. B.’s version of the “old rhyme” cited by 
him differs from Halliwell’s (‘Popular Rhymes,’ 
p. 119), which is :— 

Charley wag, 

Ate the pudding and left the bag. 
As “wag” denotes an arch, frolicsome fellow, and 
“Charley” is sometimes used for a fox, perhaps 
the expression ‘‘Charley-wag” may be thus 
accounted for. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Masow’s ‘ History or Norroxx ’ 8. i. 293) 
—I have only just noticed Ma. W. B. Genisn’s 
query as to this work, which comes into the list 
of unfinished books. Only five parts were pub- 
lished of this sumptuous history ; Part v., “‘ Acle 
to Barford,” having been reached when the author 
died. James Hoorpsr. 

Norwich. 


**Roti-waccon” (8 S. vii. 147, 176, 232).— 
A trundle, or go-cart, on two wheels. In every- 
day use by invalids at the German spas. It is 
pushed from behind, and can be tilted up to rest 
on the ground in front, so that the occupant cao 
enter and leave conveniently. This name is as- 
signed to them in the public notices at Meran, in 
Tyrol, from which place I have just returned. 

Vixcent S. 

Windham Club, 


Dir (8 8. vii. 407, 456).—The dip as to which 


known as the “charity bob,” as it was always 
used by poor girls and women when meeting their 
benefactors or superiors, Of late years fashion 
decreed that it should no longer be confined to the 
poor. Possibly in these days of hurry the grace- 
ful reverences of our mothers and grandmothers 
were found to take too much valuable time. It 
simply consists in bending the knees while the 
body remains straight. Matitpa 
Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


Tae Harp, Ireranp (8 §. vii. 428).—So 
many very able and exhaustive articles on the 
* Introduction of the Irish Harp into Europe’ have 
already appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ that I cannot do 
better than refer your corrrespondent to 3*¢ S. xi. 
214 ; xii. 141, 209, 229, 247, 298. 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Barparosaa vii. 367, 390, 498).—Mr. 
E. Yarper is doubtless alluding to F. Riickert’s 
poem ‘ Barbarossa,’ of which the first two lines 
are 

Der alte Barbarossa, der Kaiser Friederich, 

Im unterird ‘schen Schlosse balt er verzaubert sich. 
Russell (‘ Modern Europe,’ vol. i. p. 235) says that 
Frederick Barbarossa, having pillaged Iconium and 
crossed Mount Taurus on his way to the Holy 
Land, during the third Crusade, “ while leading 
his army over a narrow bridge that crossed the Selef 
or Calocadnus, unfortunately fell into the river, 
and being hurried away by its rapid stream, was 
drowned.” Sir George W. Cox (‘The Crusades’) 
says (p. 121), “ Frederick was drowned in a Cicilian 
river, as some said, while he was crossing it; as 
others had it, from the effects of bathing.” 
Francis P, Marcuant. 


Brixton Hill, 8.W. 


The “‘German poem” alluded to at the last 
reference is a short ballad, entitled ‘ Barbarossa in 
Kyffbiiuser,’ by Riickert, and is reprinted in 
pwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
The Brassey Institute, Hastings. 


Sir Henry Herperr vii. 288, 372).— 
The following are brief iculars from State 


Papers, ‘Committee for pounding,’ Jan. 6, 
1646 


Sir Wm. Brereton begs favour for Sir Henry 
Herbert as being “respectful to prisoners, and 
having done other offices.” Sir Henry was 
M.P., deserted the House, and sat at Oxford. On 
Oct. 6 discharged from custody, having submitted 
and satisfied his fine. He brought a complaint of 
officers having driven away his cattle ; restitution 
ordered by the Committee, and the County Com- 
mittee to forbear pressing him for rent. 

John Ireton, mercer, of London, gives informa- 


Dr. Murray inquires is the curtsey vuce vulgarly 


tion that Sir Henry has undervalued his estate in 


eer . 
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Bewdley, Ribbesford (co. Worec.), and elsewhere 
3001. a year, and the of Kerry, co. 
ontgomery (601. a year). He is to have six 
weeks allowed to answer this ; and then 
discharge of sequestration for supposed under- 
valuation, and desires to grant a lease for twenty- 
one years at the rate compounded for, 1651. The 
Committee differing on case, request Brereton’s 
opinion. B, Frorence Scarvetr. 


“Royninc THE S. xii. 364; 
$* §. vi. 398).—The following from a 
broadside in the British Museum may be adduced 
asan earlier example. It is an account of ‘‘ The 
tryal of John Foster, Private Centinel, for stealing 
& mag-pye,” dated 1693 :— 

“Court. What is the Justice of Peace his Name?! 

“ Mr. Connisbey. His Name is Hawley, my Lord. 

“Court. Pray where does he Live? 

“ Mr. Connisbey. At New Brandford. 

“ Court. He was but a foolish man for his pains to 
commit a poor Fellow to Gaol for such a ailly trifling 
business as this is; be had better have sent him to his 
Captain, and let him run the Gantlet.” 

AYEAHR. 


Famity or Payxuvurst or Buxrep (8 §. vi. 
48).—In the year 1892 I was for some time occu- 
pring the house at Buxted Park, and while there 

came upon an old iron fireback bearing the arms 
of Pankhurst, which I was the means of restoring 
to one of the representatives of the family. So 
far as I am aware there is no entry under the 
name of Pankhurst in any of the Buxted registers; 
but if any one interested cares to apply to me, I 
will give him the address of one of the repre- 
sentatives of the family. 

Arraor F. G. Leveson Gower. 

H.B.M. Legation, Belgrade. 


Qvuarrerstarr (8 §. vii. 347, 413).—Allow 
me to refer your dent to ‘ Ivanhoe,’ 
chap. x., which contains a graphic description of a 
bout at quarterstaff by moonlight between Gurth 
the swineherd and the Miller, one of Robin Hood's 
merry men. I rather think that in the Abbotsford 
edition se me “ Waverley Novels” there is a small 
vignette illustration representing the combat 
fixed to the chapter. _ wi 

In Evans's * Old Ballads,’ in the account of the 
affray between Robin Hood and the tanner of 
Nottingham, Arthur a Bland, the quarterstaff 
appears to have been the weapon used :— 

Then Robin Hood unbuckled his belt, 
And laid down his bow so long; 
He took up a staff of another oak craft, 
That was both stiff and strong. 
Vol. i, xxi. p. 113, 
Jouwx Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Family of Knox,’ by the Rev. Caarles Rogers, 
LL.D., I find that Andrew Knox, Bishop of the 
Isles, and afterwards of Raphoe, who died in 1633, 
had three sons—Thomas, James, and George— 
who all took orders. Thomas succeeded his father 
as Bishop of the Isles. He died without issue, 
aged about forty, in 1628. I am unable to trace 
any descendants of James and George. It is 
stated by Crawfard, who wrote about the year 
1726, that the male ity of Bishop Andrew 
Knox had become extinct. E. Gorr. 


Keys tro Taacxerar's Novearg (8™ S. vii. 87, 
229).—By the O'Milligan, R. W. H. must mean 
the Mulligan of Ballymalligan, whose original 
was William John O’Connell, commonly known 
as Lord Kilmallock, from his native town in co. 
Limerick. He was a follower, but not a connexion, 
of Daniel O'Connell. Morgan John O'Connell 
was a nephew of the “Liberator” and M.P. for 
co. Kerry. J. Levys. 


“Tae WRONG END OF THE stick” (8" S. vii. 
486).—There is a vulgar variant of this phrase, 
which, from its frequency on the lips of the class 
with whom such sayings originate, [ believe to be 
the original form, and to which Pror, Sxeat’s 
explanation of the phrase would not apply. I 
cannot quote it here ; but I may say that it sa 
poses one end of the stick to have been befouled, 
possibly of set purpose. However this may be, 
the thus amended is certainly more forcible 
than in its politer form as explained by Prov. 
Sxeat. c. Cc. B. 


This expression means, as Pror. Sxzat rightly 
remarks, to be in an unpleasant position ; but not 
quite as he puts it. There is a handle to every 
stick, and there is also the point, that goes into 
mud (or “muck,” as they say in the North). A 
man who gets hold of the wrong end of the stick, 
therefore, catches hold of the dirty part, and his 
hands are soiled for his pains. Harry Hems. 


Fair Park, Exeter. 


Hitpa S. vii. 428).—There appears 

no room for doubt that Hilda is derived from 
Hildur, the war-maiden, or chooser of the dead. 
See Miss Yonge’s ‘ Christian Names.’ There are 
two Huldas in northern story ; Hulda the pro- 
pitious, the Queen of the Flax Maidens, and Hulda 
the Queen of the Kobolds. The name has thus 
come to be interpreted variously as “darkness,” 
and as “mercy.” The latter derivation is, accord- 


Ustversitrr S. vi. 209, 273, 
333, 436; vii. 36, 217, 433).—May I, for the 
third time, point out to readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ and 


is the correct 


Kyox Famimiss S. vii. 368).—In ‘ The 
ical Memoirs of John Knox and the 


to Mr. A. Mowtcomery Hanpy, 
Tusculum College i 


ville and 
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name for this seat of learning? Hence a _- 
looking for Tusculam University among a list of 
regularly chartered universities and colleges would 
fail to find it. The name Greeneville and Tus- 
culam College thrice occurs in the latest Govern- 
ment Report issued by the Commissioner of 
Education, and printed at the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, in 1891 (vide pp. 1122, 
1137, 1218). If Mr. Hawnpy applies to the Com- 
= i this report will be forwarded to him free 


cost. 

As a final proof that the college exists, and that 
its status is unquestionable, I quote an extract 
from the letter of the Acting Commissioner which 
accompanied the ‘Report’ (two bulky volames) 


to:— 
Department of the /nterior. 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C, 
In the second volume of the report you will find on 
page 1122, among the list of Colleges and Universities, 
the name of Greeneville and Tusculum College, to which 


it ie admitted on the ground of ing legal authori 
to confer degrees. (Signed) J. W. Hoxcomse, ad 
Acting Commi 


after this letter Mr. Hanpy will inquire 
more deeply into the matter, and admit that Greene- 
ville and Tasculam College not only exists, but 
that its degrees are not negotiable in the way he 
seems to suggest. His letter appears to me to be 
manifestly unfair, and might tend to debar the 
progress of an institution which has existed since 
1794. Any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who apply to 
Prof. J. Moore, D.D., Dean of Greeneville and 
Tusculum College, Tusculum, Greene County, 
E. Tennessee, for a Calendar of the College, will 
readily be obliged, and they will find therein a full 
list of professors and students, and photographic 
reproductions of the college buildings from a cen- 
tury ago down to the present year. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
Winder House, Bradford. 


8. vii. 465).— The following 
passage may be of use :— 

“The country, I bave said, was mixed sand-hill and 
links; Jinks being a Scottish name for sand which has 
cessed drifting and become more or less solid!y covered 
—- L. Stevenson, * New Arabian Nights,’ 


P. 

Is this the characteristic of all golf links ; or has 
been transferred from such a place where 
ed to other ground suitable for 
composed in the same way ? 

AYEAER. 
Miss Witxrss’s Booxs (8* 8. vii. 388, 478).—In 
books named at this reference, Miss 
Eleanor Wilkins wrote ‘The Adventures of 


was published by Lothrop & OCo., of 
the author of 
arper’s Magazine 
for in Harper's 
for March, 1894 ; and ‘The New England Prophet,’ 


1886. 


in the same magazine for September, 1894. Your 

lent will be pleased to know 
that in the Author, vol. ii., = is 
esting article, entitled ‘ Mary ilkins at Home,’ 
in which also several of her contributions to 
periodical literature are mentioned. 

Gaston pg Bernevat. 
Philadelphia. 


“ (8 S. vii. 508).—The follow- 
ing passage from Lorédan Larchey’'s ‘ Dictionnaire 
Historique d’Argot,’ 1880, p. 104, will help to 
explain the force of the above term :— 

“ Chinois: Homme singulier, bizarre d'aspect ou de 
caractére.—Allusion au Chinois de paravent et a leur 
aspect étrange.—* Parmi los badauds attirés 4 Paris pour 
le sacre de Napoléon I, un distinguait les présidents de 
cantons, bonnes gens r la plupart, avec un air d’'im- 
portance qui amusait tee Parisiens; on les appelait des 
Chinois, en leur qualité de présidents de cantons. Cette 
mauvaise plaisanterie eut du succés’ (Lamothe-Langon, 
* Souvenirs d'une Femme de Qualité,’ p. 30).” 

A. L. Maruew, 

Oxford. 


This word is a neologism, admitted by the 
French Academy since 1878, and applies to such 
complicated formalities as foreigners meet with 
among the people of China. (See Hatzfeld et 
Darmesteter, ‘ Dictionnaire,’ ed. a sy 


Oxford. 


The subjoined extract from Littré may supply 
the information sought by your ent as 
to the meaning of the above word :— 
oa ss par plaisanterie, action, parole de 

* Chinois, se dit en moquerie de quelqu’un sa 
et de désagréable.” 

I bave met with the word more than once in 
French novels ; but I take it that it is a new word, 
and only coming into use. T. R. Gaunpy. 

Grange Club, Guernsey. 


This French word is in common use. Bat 
surely a good French-English —- ought to 
| give the English equivalents required by your 
correspondent. Dera. 

“ Dans le 


bizarrerie, une 

narie,’ 14° édit., Paris, 1862. 
“ (Familiar), quaint 

cedure or contrivance." 

London, 1887. 


| “Paree, plaisanterie 
* Dicti ire de la Langue Verte’ (par 
Nouvelle édition,”’ not dated, but i recently. 
Rosert 
Mrs. Garrick S. vii. 343 ; viii. 18).—Your 
correspondent credits me with an “ error” of which 
I am certainly not guilty. So far from saying in 
my ‘Old and New London ’ that Mrs. Garvick was 
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exactly the opposite ; see vol. iii. p. 213 :— 


Sm Sreruzx Evayce (8* 8. iii. 469; iv. 191; 
vii. 433).— Will Mr. Hirwett, who 
kindly gave the i 
Evance, supplement it with any information re- 
the connexion existing between the said 


John Evance, 1614 (peobably 


clerics), In Harl. 

1973 occurs Hago Evance, but he is of the family 
of Evance of Shrewsbury, arms, Or, a cross moline 
between four lozenges azure pi inter cross 
engrailed, ends fleury sable, between four Cornish 
hs ppr., » boars head couped of the first. 
This branch derive from Mael M after 
nineteen descents from Bledyn ap Kynven. Evance 


is 
3 


Lisp. | of Orleans for 125,0001. (now vained at 450,000L), 


Canon of St. Asaph, born 1621, obit 

Nehemiah Evance, rector of 
Salop, obit 1693); also between Ed- 

ward Evance, of Treveleth and Dryle, 

was the father of Roger Evance, Sheriff of 

born 1621, sheriff 1677, obit 1679, also of 

» as is recorded of Robert Evance 


merewig, 
1688; and Rev. 


Astley, Salop, and Hugh Evance, of 
of Treveleth. The 


Thomas Evance’s son, Richard 
obit 1613, recorded in the 


was member for Brid eT erg was 
of | Knight and baronet, missioner of Taxes, Com- 
missioner of Wine Licences, owned large property 
in Essex, became security in 20,0001. for Hab- 
bald’s that they should “ perform their duties” to 
Sir Thomas Littleton, then Treasurer to the Royal 
Navy. Sir Thomas ted Sir Stephen for 
Sir eceased him an on 
of nineteen, with the consent of ber uncle 
Stephen Evance, married Sir Cesar Child, 
Bart.; with their son, Sir Cesar Child, Bart., the 
male branch ceased. A V.E 

Do 


dau 
Sir 


iow You our!” 
8. viii. 4).—It is worth while to note that the 
“comic poem” quoted at the above reference is 
simply one of the well-known ‘Bon Gaultier 
Ballads.’ I suppose that the imitations of Ubiand 


Capows (8* S. viii. 9).—The ‘ N. ED.’ sop. 
plies the information. were 
rough woollen coverings. otations are given 
from 1579 to 1880. Paci Brercey. 


“Sritt on” S. vii. 204, 475).—Ma. 
W2s0s is perfectly justified in his contention that 
examples of still, in the sense of “ continuously,” 
are as common as blackberries. Will he now pro- 
ceed @ step further, and give some specimens of 
** still and on” with the same signification? For, 


with | after all, it was this that was asked, and not the 


other. The query bore upon modern Scotch—or 


4. Your & married in “St. Giles’s parish church,” I wrote | give: 1569, Elinor, daughter of Richard Evance ; cg 
to know 1578, Richard E & 
“Two doors of Tavern is | was buried 1559 = 
WwW chapel ; interesting to record 
leas te here the fect ‘aot of © plane of 
worship on or near this spot, on the 22nd of Jane, 1748, tii 
one David Garrick was married by his friend, the cele- ie. 
IBVAL. brated Dr. Franklin, to Maria Violette, of St. James's, ee 
Westminster, a celebrated dancer,” E 
e follow- Mr. Warp bas no doubt been misled by what oo" 
tionnaire follows: According, however, to her own state- 
help to @ ment, Mrs. Garrick was married at the parish ¥ 
eburch of St. Giles.” E. Watrorp. Master 
ay ceruing Sir Stephen 
air d’im- |Evance is proved to be somewhat incorrect. te 
relait des Stephen, son of John Evance, when his mother ee 
Cette married again, “spprenticed himself” to a gold- 
lange, Haugh Evance, of the Company of Clothworkers, Lon- | *™ith, being then sixteen or seventeen, entered aes 
— don, and Robert Evance, of Astley, Salop, who was | into partnership with Percival, became « banker, ves 
4 the father of three clerical sons (viz., Rev. Cornelius | ¥* the friend of Mr. Pitt, negotiated for him the a 
Evance, rector of Westbury, Salop, born 
by the Rev. John Evance, rector of Newtown and 
te such 
et with 
fold 
REBS, 
supply 
borne orw: Lord 
« Dinas), pierced inter or, a cross moline betw ae” 
i par sa §§ four lozenges azure (borne by Mael Mollenydd bi 
arleeque The querist would be very grateful for any i a 
regarding the connexion between Robe Pe 
word, Eilon, bo 
NDY. of Treveleth derive from 
t (Rhodri Mawr), and descend | i 
. Bat homas Evance, obit 1604, aged ee 
ight to was Attorney-General for the ee 
y your the Marches, and married Eleanor, were written by Sir Theodore Martir ane 
LTA. of Edward Lloyd, of Sweeny, and 
brother “Richard Evance, second son,” who oa 4 
est une married Catherine, daughter of John Lloyd, of | 
Diction- Lianforda, Salop. Little seems to be known of Seay 
nt pro- 
Delvau, of Treveleth ; Thomas Evance, of Waltstay, whose 
son, “ Eyton Evans,” had an only daughter, Jane e a 
cme Evance, who married Sir John Wynne, carrying 
-Your that estate into the Wynne family (they changed a 
which § the name Waltstay to Wynstay), and John Evance, a 
ing in ‘hirdson. All these appear to be contemporary 
ak was Robert Evance of Astley. The Oswestry registers | 
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Scotch of any period, for thas matter—and not 
Elizabethan English. In his next communication 
Mr. Witsow will confer a favour, if he will kindly 
explain his remark that “‘ Jamieson probably omits 
the more usual conjunction meaning, because it 
is not provincial but literary.” This is too oracular. 


Taomas Barne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Joan Liston S. iii. 143, 216, 252, 374, 
418; v. 55, 77).—Liston’s father is said to have 
lived in Norris Street, St. George’s Place (H. G. 
Davis, ‘Memorials of Knightsbridge,’ 1859, 

188). The marriege (per the archbishop’s 
icence) of John Liston, of the parish of St. 
George, Bloomsbury, bachelor, with Sarah Tyrer, 

inster, is recorded (p. 71) in the Register of 
ashen in the Parish of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, co. Middlesex, under date March 22, 1807. 
The witnesses present on the occasion were Wm. 
and E. A. Leyburn and E. Williams. The inscrip- 
tion on the stone covering grave No. 6020 in Kensal 
Green Cemetery records that Liston died March 22, 
1846, aged seventy; his widow, Sarah Liston, 
died at 28, Brompton Square, whither she had 
removed from Knightsbridge Sept. 19, 1854, aged 
seventy. Their only son, Capt. John Terry Liston, 
of the 7th Dragoon Guards, who died Nov. 20, 
1854, aged forty-two, also lies buried at Kensal 
Green. Hipwett. 


A Fovunpation Sacairice (8" §. vii. 486).—Is 
not the idea that the grave and human remains 
found under the foundations of the tower at Dar- 
rington Church denote a human sacrifice, very 
improbable? May not the church have been built 
on the site of a more ancient burial-place? At 
Roydon Church, Norfolk, near Diss, while digging 
in the centre of the round tower, in 1893, for the 
construction of a warming apparatus, the workmen 
came upon a shallow urn, or pan, with a wide 
mouth, at a depth of about four feet. It was 
filled with earth, and beside it were bones of a 
man of large stature. No sufficiently exact and 
accurate account of the discovery could be obtained 
from the men; but the bones and the broken 
perp were preserved. The church stands on 

igh ground, overlooking the Waveney valley, and 
is a likely site for an early burial-place. The urn 
is apparently Roman. C. Manyixo. 


Have we not here an instance simply of a 
founder's tomb? Human sacrifice is hardly likel 
to have been practised in England in the thirteen 
century ; but tombs in tower walls are occasionally 
met with ; and if no outside show was made to 
indicate the spot, perbaps that was to be accounted 
for by the parsimony of the heirs or the humility 
of the founder. Compare this with the bumility 
which dictated burial under the gutters of abbey 
or church buildings, referred to by Cochet in 


‘Sépultures Gauloises, Romaines, Franques, et 
Normandes’ (1857) as “ une coutume assez com- 
mune au moyen-iige.” Perhaps regard for the 
supposed sanctity of the water dripping on the 
gutters from the roofs of holy places may have had 
more to do with this than the bumility of the 
subject. I, ©. Gouxp, 
Loughton. 


Tax New Browze Comms (8 8. vii. 467).— 
The following took place exactly as I describe it. 
To illustrate the meaning of a superscription, I 
asked in school, on one occasion, what was the 
superecription on an English penny. To this the 
answer was, “The Queen riding on a bicycle.” 
This may show the possible misconception of the 
intent of the device on the reverse of Britannia. 

Ep. Marswatt. 


Henron’s Piomes anv Kwicuts oF Tar Garter 
(8 8. vii. 489).—The cap worn by a Knight of 
the Garter is mede of black velvet, turned up in 
front, having a plume of ostrich feathers, about 
sixteen in number, with an , or heron’s plume, 
issuing from and surmounting the whole. The 
cap may be adorned with a bandeau of precious 
stones, according to the taste of the knight. Pote, 
in his ‘ History and Antiquities, says, “ Plumes of 
fine white feathers with a stately heron’s feather 
rising in the middle.” Burke, “ A tuft of black 
heron’s feathers.” Formerly the covering for the 
head was the hood ; the exact time when the cap 
came into use is not stated. 

Joun Rapciirrs. 


Sir Bernard Burke, in ‘The Book of Orders of 
Knighthood and Decorations of Honour of All 
Nations,’ 1858, P. 100, in describing the “ Habit 
and Insignia” of the Order of the Garter, says :— 

“The Hat is of black velvet lined with white Taffeta ; 
the plume of white ostrich feathers, in the centre of 
which a tuft of black heron’s feathers, all fastened to 
the hat by a band of diamonds.” 

In “‘ An Accurate Historical Account of All the 
Orders of Knighthood......by an Officer of the 
Chancery of the Equestrian-Secular and Chapteral 
Order of St. Joachim,” London (not dated), is the 
following in the account of the order (vol. ii. p. 6): 

“ The Hat is rather high with a narrow brim, It is 
of black Velvet, and is adorned with a Band or Girdle 
of precious Stones, and with Plumes of black and Ostrich 
feathers.” 

The date of this book, from the Dissertation 
addressed to Lord Nelson, must be 1803 or there- 
abouts. Facing the title-page of the second volume 
of *‘ Almanach der Ritter-Orden von Friedrich 
Gottechalck...... Leipzig bei Georg Joachim, Goe- 
schen, 1818,” is a coloured print representing a 
Knight of the Garter in fall dress. The hat, which 
he holds in his right band, is black with a white 
lining, and is shaped something like the ordinary 
tall bat of to-day, though lower. It has fixed to 
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one side a plume, consisting of at least five white 
ostrich feathers with one or more black feathers 
in the top. The whole plume appears to reach 
from the brim of the hat to about fifteen inches 


above the crown, 4. ¢., about nineteen inches in all. 


The plume and hat, however, are upside down in | p 


the picture, and perhaps the feathers would droop 
when the hat was on the head. 
Rosert Perrporyt. 


Barons O’Nett (8 §. vii. 448, 516).—John 
O'Neill, of Shane’s Castle, co. Antrim, born Jan. 
16, 1740, was created, Oct. 25, 1793, Baron O'Neill, 
and Oct. 3, 1795, Viscount O'Neill. He was son 
of Charles O’ Neill, of Shane’s Castle, by Catharine, 
daughter of St. John Broderick, and grandson of 
John O'Neill, of Shane’s Castle, descended from 
Shane McBrian O'Neill, the last Lord of Clanaboy. 
John, Viscount O’Neill, was killed by the rebels at 
Antrim June 17,1798. His eldest son, Charles 
Henry St. John, was advanced to the dignities of 
Earl O'Neill and Viscount Raymond Aug., 1800. 
He was succeeded by his brother, John Bruce 
Richard, in the viscountcy and barony. At the 
death of the latter, without children, in 1855, his 
property went to the Rev. William Chichester, 
great-grandson of the Rev. Arthur Chichester, who 
married Mary, only child of Henry O'Neill, of 
Shane’s Castle, uncle to the first viscount. Mr. 
William Chichester assumed the surname of 
O’Neill, and was created Baron O'Neill in 1863. 
The present Lord O’ Neill is his son. 

Catharine, one of the sisters of Charles O'Neill, 
married Richard, seventh Viscount Mountgarret, 
and Mary, another sister, married Robert Burrowes, 
son of Sir William Burrowes, Bart., and Anne 
O'Neill, his daughter, married Richard Jackson, 


Constance Russg.t. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


“ Artists’ Guosts” v. 227, 336, 374, 395; 
vii. 299, 474).—The quotation Mr. C. P. Hare 
gives from the M ine of Art for July, 1894, 
is culled from an article in that publication headed 
‘The Artist’s Ghost,’ written by a Mr. M. H 
Spielmann, who evidently was not well informed 
upon the subject he wrote upon. Much that he 
said therein was contradicted in the following 
September number of the same magazine. Noble, 
Edwards, and Bursill have all in turn passed away ; 
and so, as they.cannot speak for themselves, I 
take this opportunity of doing so for them. The 

ion “ ghost” was never used in connexion 
with Noble and any one in his employ. Joseph 
Edwards was a very clever Welsh sculptor, settled 
in London, with a small connexion of his own. 
He used to “ put in” time, after hours, at Noble’s 
studio, but there was no secrecy or mystery about 
the matter. Barsill (William Bursill), who also 


had a small private studio in Camden Town, died 
sixteen or seventeen years ago of small-pox. He 


was another clever modeller and sculptor (a Royal 
Academy Gold Medallist) upon Noble’s staff ; but 
he was not known asa “devil.” The expression 
savours of a printing office, and not of a sculptor’s 
studio. Barsill certainly did not invent the ex- 
ression sculptors ghost.” It was first used 
publicly in the celebrated trial of Belt v. Lawes, 
on June 23, 1882, that being the third day of 
that tremendously long action (forty-three days). . 
According to the Datly Telegraph's report, the 
next day, Mr. ©. Russell, Q.C. (now the Lord 
Chief Justice), for the defendant, cross-examined 
the plaintiff, who, in reply to a question, said, 
“ He had never heard the expression ‘a sculptor’s- 
ghost’ until a few months ago, I understand it to 
mean that a person who is supposed to do the 
work does not do it.” 

Let me add my personal testimony that Richard’ 
Belt was, in spite of all that was said against him, 
an artist and a clever sculptor. I first knew him 
as a barber's assistant, in a shaving shop, now 
pulled down, which fronted what is now St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, and the back of which ran 
towards the rear of Astley’s Theatre, in West- 
minster Bridge Road,S.W. That must have been 
about thirty years ago. He was then known 
amongst the people who lived in the neighbourhood 
as the “sculptor barber.” Amongst those who 
used the shop was the late W. Woodington, A.R.A., 
who did one of the panels in the base of the 
Nelson monument in Trafalgar Square. He took- 
great interest in the artistic shaver, and gave him 
many useful hints. Belt was particularly good at 
busts, and numerous casts of his workmanship not 
only adorned the inside of the hairdresser’s sanctum, 
but were stuck up outside, over the sign, and even, 
if I remember rightly, upon the parapet in front of 
the roof. The fact of Belt’s once having been 
a barber was not, I believe, mentioned during the 
libel trial ; so this is probably the first time the 
fact has been recorded in print. 


Fair Park, Exeter. 
P.S.—The barber in whose employ was the em- 
bryo sculptor Richard Belt was named Long. 


The use of the expression may be illustrated 
further by referring to Dickens's sketch ‘The 
Ghost of Art’ (‘ Reprinted Pieces’). 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


I do not know at what date the name “ ghost” 
was invented by the familiar of Mr. Noble, but 
think it must be older than the trial of Belt v. 
Lawes, for, if I remember rightly, it was used in 
connexion with the controversy there was in Rome 
in the winter of 1873-4 on the subject of ghostly 
assistance there in the sculptors’ studios; when, 
alas! from what I heard of artistic opinion on the 
subject, it appeared to be generally acknowledged 


Harry Hems. 
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and deplored. In fact, some sculptors and sculp- | lilacs: Syringa alba, S. alba major, and S. alba 


rted to 
super- 
J. B. 


tresses of European reputation were 
have largely availed themselves of 
natural assistance. 


Ha-wa” (8" vi, 66, 198, 271 ; vii. 354).— 
Perhaps the following passage may throw some 
light on the etymology :— 

“ A labyrinth of alleys was penned out at a convenient 
of the wood, and here the archers lay under covert. 
hunt n by sending men round to brush and 

beat the wood and drive the game with dogs and horns 
into the ambuseade. This pen is the Aaia so f tly 
— mas the silva of Domesday.” — Earle’s 
* Saxon Chronicles,’ p. 367. 

This would seem to correspond with what is called 
a deer-leap. The following description of one in 
Wotton, near Dorking, Surrey, may not be devoid 
of interest :— 

‘There are two things to which the term deer-leap, 
or, as it was more commonly called, buck-leap, was 
applied. It was generally applied to a narrow strip of 
land adjoining to and running round the outside of the 
paling or fence of an ancient park, The breadth of 
this strip was the distance which it was supposed a deer 
could leap at one bound, and hence its name was de- 
rived. The other kind of buck-leap is where a park 
adjoins a forest or chase. It is made by digging a hole 

the boundary, some six or seven feet deep, and 
building « wall on the side next the forest or chase up 
to the level of the ground. The ground in the park is 
gradually sloped upwards from the bottom of the wall 
to the level of the park. The result is that a deer can 
leap from the forest or chase into the park, but cannot 
leap back again, It is, in fact, a deer-trap.”’ 
This is from the Abinger Monthly Record, No- 
vember, 1890, a parish magazine much above the 
average of such publications, AYEAuR. 


Ha-ha is probably related to ho ho or soho, and 
Lord Berners says it is equivalent to stop, or hold. 
Now hold was written halt. Halten Wachter 
on as to hold. Thus a ha-ha might very well 

a stop or halt, a ditch that brings to a standstill. 
To haw-haw between your words in speaking 
indicates the same meaning of hiatus or halting. 
But there is another etymon that is very plausible, 
and which I have never seen alluded to. Haha 
in German is a garden window opening upon a 
prospect. Now our ha-ha is a garden wall sunken 
so as not to interrupt the view. It is a gap 
pre trespass, but an adjustment helping 
sight. As the invention was evidently devised 
to facilitate outlook, perhaps the last suggestion 
should have the preference given to it. 


C. A. Warp. 
Charlecot, Walthamstow. 


Lizac (8 §. vii. 489).—I do not think there is 
any doubt that this word is derived from the 
Persian lilaj, or lilanj, which, according to Skeat, 
is equivalent to nil, or nilac, and means, strictly, 
the indigo plant, although older writers apply it 

are 


plena (the latter with double flowers), all varieties - 
varieties (rubra ra major), so Cowper's 
classification not an — 
WALD Brarr, 0.8.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 


Both name and tree are of Persian origin, but 
came to us through Turkey. The name means 
“ blueish” (see Skeat), and indicates the colour of 
the flower. The tree is said to have been brought 
to Vienna Busbecq late in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The first mention of the name I have seen 
in English is in Gerard, where it is given as 
“ lillach or lilach,” and is said to have been applied 
by ‘‘ the later physitians” to Syringa caerulea, or 
** Blew Pipe,” by which, evidently, Gerard means 
the lilac.* “These trees,” he says, “‘ grow not 
wild in England, but I have them growing in m 
garden in great plenty.” There are, as is wi 
known, different varieties, some white, some of 
different shades of purple. I doubt whether Cow- 
per meant more than this. “Sanguine” is a some- 
what ambiguous term. B. 
The lilac, says some punster slily, 
Is named from smelling like a li-ly / 
He must have thought us wondrous silly ; 
We know the sound of ¢ in lily. 

Watrer W. Sxeart. 


For the origin of the word, and the various - 
names by which the tree has been known, see 
& vii. 293, 460 ; viii. 73, 109. 

Everarp Home OoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Cocx-ricutine (8 vii. 288, 338, 473).—Is 
Mr. Picxrorp quite justified in saying that Dr. 
John Freind was the most celebrated physician of 
his time? I do not feel that in learning, celebrity, 
or lofty character he. could at all hold his own 
against Richard Mead, a man brilliant as well as 
learned. If in the practical I had had to consult 
a physician, I would have chosen the fellow student 
of Boerhaave much in preference to Freind. Mead 
refused to prescribe for Walpole, the corrupter of 
the Commons, till he released Freind from the 
Tower, who there wrote his grand ‘ History of 
Physic.’ All the time Mead kept bis practice 
together for him, and when he came out handed 
him the money 
This puts Mead above Hi tes. It is due to 
add that Mr. Pickrorp’s is a capital and most 
suggestive note. There is something brutal in 
cock-fighting, and even in hunting. But man is 
two-thirds brutal, and we are off the balance now. 


C. A. Warp. 
Charlecot, Walthamstow, E. 


to any flower. There at least three white 


Who ever did the like?” 


* The name “lilac ” originally belonged to the indigo - 
plant. 
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Biscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e, 


-Carmina Vedastina, Collected and Edited by W. Spar- 


row Simpson, D.D., F.8.A. (Stock.) 
Tuere are few more hardworking antiquaries than Dr. 
ny We have read much that he has written, and 
we fear t 


interest in St. Vedast. There are, it 


- churches in this country dedicated to the saint—one in 


the City of London (St. Vedast, Foster Lane, of which 
he is the incumbent) and another at Tathwell, in Lin- 
colnshire. There was once a third, at Norwich, but it 
perished during the t religious revolution of the 
sixteenth century. @ are not aware that it has been 
ascertained why this Frankish saint was honoured even 
to this limited degree in England. The place of his 
birth seems to be unknown. He became, when young, a 
hermit in the diocese of Toul, where he was raised to 


the priesthood, and afterwards assisted St. Remigius in 


the conversion of the Franks, and was, we may believe, 
in consequence, consecrated Bishop of Arras; and in 
after times an important abbey arose bearing his name. 


‘When the religious houses in France were ewept away by 


the Revolution, the great collection of manuscripts 
possessed by the monks of St. Vedast had a happier fate 
than that which befell many of the other monastic 
libraries with which France abounded. These treasures 
were not, in this case, burnt, made into cartridges, or 
dispersed, but transferred to the town library of Arras. 


‘Out of the 1,102 manuscripts which that institution 


possesses, no fewer than 857 were written in the scrip- 
torium of the monastery. They are there well cared for. 
and have been, we are glad to hear, carefully described 
in an excellent catalogue. 
Dr. Simpson, unlike many of his brother clergy, takes 
a vivid interest in all that belongs to his church and 
. The patron saint is naturally included among 
r. Simpson's parishioners, although we may be certain 
that he never set foot in our island. An opportunity 
was found of paying a long visit to Arras, for the pur- 
= of gathering up all that was to be known regarding 
edast, and especially to find out what literary remains 
concerning him are still in existence. Dr. Simpson has 
come back with a goodly sheaf of hymns in his honour, 
many of which seem to have been unknown to Daniel, 
Mone, Kebrein, and the other modern hymnologists 
who have accumulated so large a treasure of medieval 
ne = Is it possible any of the verses preserved by 
. Sim can have been written by the saint him- 
self? We fear not; but in the eleventh century it is 
certain that he had the character of being an author, as 
is demonstrated by the interesting illumination of which 


-& facsimile is given at the beginning of the pamphlet, 


The Ex-Libris Journal, 

‘Tue new number of this opens with an essay, by Mr. 
Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A., on ‘ Horace Walpole and his 
(Book-plates.’ Of the plates two only are undisputed. Con- 
-cerning the third, attributed to Bewick, much information 
has been gathered by the writer and by Mr. J. Roberts 
Brown, Some elaborate designs by Mr. Jobn Leighton, 
F.3.A., are reproduced, and there are several plates for 
identification. Much of the number is occupied by a 
continued account of the general meeting and of sub- 
sequent festivities, 


Accorpine to Mr, Richard Davey, who writes in the 
Fortnightly on ‘ The Present Condition of Muhammadan 
Women in Turkey,’ family life as we understand it does 


indispensable preliminary to any improvement in Moham- 
medan life. It is not wholly news that “ nothing......can 
exceed the coarseness of Turkish conversation, rendered 
all the more exasperating because the voices of Turkish 
ladies are the most deliciously musical imaginable,’ On 
the whole, however, the average Turkish women hasa 
right to be considered “ honest.” Turning from Turkish 
women to English, we find Prof. Case protesting against 
Oxford degrees for women. The professor strongly 
objects to mixed education, and is in favour of a separate 
university, or, if necessary, separate universities for 
women. With his comfortable and comforting omni- 
science, Mr. Grant Allen writes sensibly on ‘The Mys- 
tery of Birth.” Writing on ‘The French Salons’ of 
painting, Mr. Pennell finds that it grows “ wearisome to 
protest against the flamboyant vulgarity of the public 
shows,” a crticism equally applicable to our own Aca- 
demy exhibition. Esmé Stuart supplies what is called 
“@ short study” of Leconte de ie, presenting a full 
insight into the poet’s Oriental pessimism. Mr. Traill 
bas a Johnsonian dialogue, the subject of which is‘ The 
Revolution in Grub Street.’ The remaining contents of 
the Review are political or controversial.—In a number of 
the Nineteenth Century principally occupied with matters 
of current interest or importance, an article by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell upon an abstract theme stands out pleasantly 
conspicuous, The subject of this is ‘ Intellectual Detach- 
ment.’ We are not prepared to accept unquestioningly 
all Sir Herbert’s conclusions. When he gives as an 
attribute of inferior poets the — fallacy” that 
“the aspects of nature, the brightness of flowers, the 
murmur of streams, are enlisted as exponents of human 
accident and sympathizers with mortal experience,” we 
ask him if Milton, Tennyson, and Matthew Arnold are to 
be considered “ of an inferior order,” and if ‘ Lycidas,’ 
which is regarded by many as the quintessence of poetry, 
is to be held uninspired work? In what is said concern- 
ing the use of intellectual detachment in the case of art 
we are completely at accord, and what is said concerning 
its presence in, or absence from, politics is very interest- 
ing. The habit of praising past times and decrying the 
present springs wholly, it is said, from the absence of 
the power of detachment, Sir Herbert’s paper is very 
thoughtful and entertain ‘My Native Salmon 
River,’ oy Mr, Archibald Fo: sounds in very eloquent 
fashion the praises of the Spey, and bas some excellent 
anecdotes. Mr. Wm, Schooling writes on ‘ Colour-Music,’ 
and inquires why colour is far behind sound in artistic 
development. Another non-contentious article is on 
* How to Obtain a School of English Opera.’—Mr. Vernon 
Blackburn, whose Italian experiences have stood him in 
stead, writes in the New Review upon ‘ Fleonora 

, and finds her acting in the third act of ‘Magda’ 

the very highest histrionic accomplishment. Mr. Justin 
Huntly McCarthy writes on Barras, and condemns the 
omission by the editor of the memoirs of show- 
ing the depth of Barras’s degradation. He holds that, in 
kindred fashion, Symonds erred in suppressing portions 
of the memoirs of Gozzi, and Mr. Wheatley errs in 
omitting anything from the ‘ Diary’ of Pepys. The con- 
tention opens out a wide field, Against himeelf 
Mr. McCarthy launches a fearful diatribe. Writing on 
*The Picaresque Novel,’ Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly traces 
its origin to Petronius Arbiter, and takes Frangois Villon 
as the ideal type of the Picaroon. ‘ An Immortal Story,’ 
Mr, Benson, deals with the origin of ‘Romeo aod 
uliet..—A paper of much interest to a large section of 
our readers is that in the Century on ‘ American Rural 
Festivals,’ These are held at Mi mer from Maine 


to California, are “ vividly stamped” with local colour, 
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and seem, it is said—though on that point incredulity is 
pardonable—to have “ been fashioned without reference | 
to a common original.” The Ice-glass Procession at | 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts, and the Tub Parade at) 
Lenox are spoken of as the most important. The illus- | 
trations which are afforded of these festivities are very | 
striking. Some of the proceedings take place by torch- | 
light. At Stockbridge the‘ Masque of Comus’ bas been | 
given as an outdoor play, with music of the epoch from 
a manuscript lent by Harvard University. Mr. Brander | 
Matthews draws attention to the paper covers of books, | 
reproducing many designs, French, English, and Ame- 
rican. Mr. Gosse’s ‘ Personal Memories of Robert Louis | 
Stevenson’ convey a gloomy idea of the sufferings that | 
writer must have undergone, and might constitute a/| 
painful chapter in some new ‘ Calamities of Authors.’ | 
A fresh chapter of Mr. Sloane's ‘ Life of Napoleon | 
Bonaparte ’ is supplied.—In Scribner’s appears a full and 
.. capitally illustrated account of ‘ Life at the [American] 
Athletic Clubs.’ Some of the amusements practised at 
these seem unknown here. We have not, at least per- 
sonally, heard of water polo, such as is witnessed at the 
New York Athletic Clab. Some of these clubs seem 
very comfortable institutions, Mr. Spielman, writing 
on ‘ Posters and Poster Designing in England,’ reproduces, 
in much reduced facsimile, many familiar designs from 
the walle and hoardings, by artists from F. Walker and 
_ Sir John Millais to Mr. Aubrey Beardsley. The ‘ His- 
tory of the Last Quarter-Century in the United States’ 
is continued, and has some highly dramatic pictures, 
together with » vigorous account of the extirpation of 
» the Molly Maguires.—7emple Bar, which appears with a 
mourning cover for the death of Mr. George Bentley, 
contains also some ‘In Memoriam’ verses addressed to 
him. The penultimate part has been reached of ‘ The 
Letters of Edward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble.’ These 
will, we suppose, be shortly issued in a separate form. 
‘They throw much light on literature and writers, In 
‘Thackeray's London’ comparatively new ground is 
broken, ith Dickens's London, or Lamb's or Jobn- 
son's we are familiar. ‘Maria Edgeworth ' is an article, 
half gossiping, half critical, such as Temple Bar often 
supplies.—‘ A Drive from Paris to Nice,’ in the Gentle- 
man's, describes @ sufficiently arduous, but, as events 
roved, not very hazardous undertaking. Five weeks, 
including, of course, stoppages, were occupied in the 
journey. ‘A Chapter on Pipes’ and * Physicians of the 
Olden Days’ have both some antiquarian intereet.—Mr. 
Saintebury contributes to Macmillan’s a valuable and an 
appreciative account of Maria Edgeworth. * The Soldier 
of the Sixteenth Century’ is a good paper. ‘ The Battle 
of Beachey Head’ is very unlike ordinary records of 
_English naval worfare. ‘A Forgotten Hero’ deals with 
Schamy!.—Admirers of the Pali Mali will not grudge 
the audition to the price that is made in the July num- 
ber, the money’s worth being supplied. The letterpress 
includes the firet part of a spirited account, by Judge 
0 Connor Morris, of ‘The Campaign of Trafalgar’; an 
illu-trated description of ‘The Home of the Hohen- 
zollerns'; part iii. of Mr, Grant Allen's ‘ Evolution in 
Early Italian Art’; an account of Lord Kelvin; and 
* Combe Florey and Sydney Sauth.’ The illustrations to 
*A Ballade of an Old Signboard,’ Mr. Percy Reeve's 
* Ballade of the Playhouse,’ and others of the contents 
are quite admirable.—The English Illustrated has an 
excellent account, by Mr. Walter Herries Pollock, of 
* Mareeilles Old and New.’ There is a further extract 
from the memoirs of Sully. ‘The Monkey House at the 
Zo" i# readable and interesting. The illustrations 
throughout are very spirited.—* Tbe Romance of Violin 
Collecting,’ ‘ The Valley of the Duddon,’ and ‘ A Black 


Forest Wedding’ repay perusal in the Cornhill,—Sir 


Benjamin Ward Richardson writes, in Longman's, on 
‘Past and Ideal Sanitation,’ an old subject with him. 
Yet one more contribution from the late Richard Jefferies 
has been discovered.— Belgravia supplies an account of 
Robert Burns. 

Tue publications of Messrs. Cassell lead off with 
Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, Part XI., 
“Peony” to “Right as a trivet.” Under “ People’s 
Charter,” a new entry, an intrusive full stop causes a 
strange error, establishing as one of the points the 
abolition of property. The whole article needs rewriting, 
since it makes one claim into two and omits entirely 
payment of members.—Caseell's Gazetteer, Part XXIL., 
ends at Grantley. It supplies a list of illustrations, &c., to 
vol. i., but no title.—Cassell’s Portrait Gallery, Part 1X., 
has portraits of many celebrities or notorieties, including 
Canon Knox Little, Dean Bradley, Lord Rayleigh, Miss 
Cobbe, Mr. Jawes Payn, and Lord Cross. 


Tue centenary edition of Burns promised by Mesers 
T. C. & E.C. Jack, of Edinburgh, to be edited wd Messre 
W. E. Henley and T. F, Henderson, will be in four 
volumes, in the last of which, in addition to an essay by 
Mr. Henley on the life and genius of Burns, the doubtful 

jieces, glossarial index, &c., will be included. Messrs. 

ack, with a view to cbtaining the utmost possible cor- 
rectness, seek to communicate with the possessors of 
original M&S. of the poet. 

Our conjecture concerning the number of volumes to 
which North’s ‘Plutarch’ will extend proves to be 
correct, Before Mr. Nutt issues the sixth and last 
volume the first two seem likely to be out of print. 

Canon W. Sparrow Srupson will issue immediately, 
through Mr. Elliot Stock, an English translation of the 
* Tragico-Comeedia de Santo Vedasto,’ from the MS. in 
the Library at Arras, with an extended introduction. 
The work will be uniform with ‘Carmina Vedastina,” 
recently published by the same editor. 


Hotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
7 Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

A. E. Kent (“I woke and found that life was duty ”). 
—These lines, which first appeared in the Diad, published 
by the Boston Transcendentalists, are by Mrs. Ellen 
Hooper, of Boston, U.S., daughter of W. Sturgis and 
wife of Dr. R. W. Hooper. See 6™ 8, iv. 469, 525; y, 
139, the last reference especially. 

Harriseton (‘ Ballad on Ale’) —This is 
John Gay, It appears vol. ii. p. 280 in the latest 
lected edition of his ‘ Works’ (Lawrence & Bullen). 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ""—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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HOUSEHOLD WORD 
Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 
The CONTINUATION of the SERIAL STORY, 


THE PASTURE @ 
By Mrs. R. 8S. DE COURCY LAFFAN. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 
A BRIDE of FORDHAM. | MARTIN HALSE’S FORGIVENESS, 
A CHINA PUZZLE. MOLLIE’S UNCLE. 
A “SUITABLE PERSON.” | “MY SWEET JUDITH.” 
AT the SIGN of the “HARVEST MOON.” The GREAT AUK’S EGG. 


A WIDOW INDEED. The IKON. 
A WOMAN’S HEART. The OPEN DOOR, 
BASE COIN. | The “POINT to POINT.” 
ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 
AMONG the CONVICTS. LAVALETTE’S ESCAPE. 
A PERFECT SOLECISM. MATRIMONIAL TRICKS. 
CHARACTER. SCHOLARSHIPS for CLEVER STUDENTS. 
COOKERY : Summer Sweets, SELF HELP. 
DIFFICULT to UNDERSTAND. The CALL of DUTY. 
BARLY FRIENDSHIPS, The FAMILY DOCTOR. 


The ROMANCE of EDDYSTONE. 


anda DINNER with CHARLES 
HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. UNEXPLAINED MYSTERIES, 

IN HIS OWN COIN. WHAT ARE TEARS? 

IS LOVE-MAKING a WASTE of TIME? WHAT MAKES the DIFFERENCE. 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, E.C, 
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THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
EDITED BY DR. J. A. H. MURRAY. 
New Section just published, DEJECT—DEPRAVATION. Paper covers, 2s, 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on HISTORICAL PRIN 
CIPLES. Founded mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological Society, 4to, 
Also just published, 
CROUCHMAS—DEPRAVATION. Stiff covers, 12s. 6d. 
D—DEPRAVATION. Stiff covers, 8s. 6d. 


Royal 8vo, buckram, 18s, net, 
Vol. I. The LYCOS VALLEY and SOUTH-WESTERN PHRYGIA. 


The CITIES and BISHOPRICS of PHRYGIA, being an Essay 


of the Local matey & Phrygia from the Earliest Times to the Turkish Conquest. By W. M 
RAMSAY, D.C.L. LL.D., Professor of Humanity, Aberdeen, 


“The book is an admirable example of the most modern methods of arc’! and geographical research, and 
the scientific method of reconstructing ancient history by a study of all the ma‘ —not merely by ingenious medi 
tions upon printed texts, but by a personal examination of the ground, by digging, by exploring, by the careful copying 
of inscriptions, and by bringing to upon the first-hand knowledge thus obtained an adeq acquaintance with all 
that the ancient writers and the best modern commentators have said on the subject. It contains a mass of informatios 
invaluable both to classical students and to those who are interested in primitive Christianity.”— Times. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


AN INTRODUCTION to CHEMICAL CRYSTALLOGRAPHY; 


By ANDREAS FOCK, Ph.D. (Berlin), Lecturer in the University of Berlin. Translated and 
Edited by W. J. POPE, with a Preface by N. STORY-MASKELYNE, M.A. F.R.S., Professor o 
Mineralogy, Oxford, 


“ of the most t of of science into the la’ Dro 
VOL, XIII. OF PROFESSOR C. A. BUCHHEIM’S “GERMAN CLASSICS,” 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


SCHILLER'S MARIA STUART. Edited, with an Historics 


and Critical Introduction, a Complete Commentary, and Bibliographical Appendix, by C, A 
BUCHHEILM, Phil.Doc. 
‘*Dr. Buchheim has performed his task in a most careful and scholarly manner, and has supplied all the hel; 
could be desired for a complete understanding and adequate ap ion of Schiller’s popular play.” —Glasgow Hi . 
“It is equipped with an introduction and commentary which leave nothing undone to help a student either of th 
terary or of the linguistic aspects of the tragedy to appreciate it to the full.”—Scotsman. 


4to. stiff boards, linen back, 42s, net, 


A MONOGRAPH on the ORDER of OLIGOCHATA. B; 


FRANK EVERS BEDDARD, M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.S., Prosector to the Zoological Society off 
London, and Lecturer on Biology at Guy’s Hospital. 


“A most elaborate and exhaustive treatise, sumptuously printed and illustrated, on the anatomy, classification, an 
relations of an important order of segmented worms found in fresh water.”— Times. ? 


IMMEDIATELY, VOLUME IV, SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


The SACRED BOOKS of the EAST. Translated by various 


Oriental Scholars, and Edited by F. MAX MULLER. The ZEND-AVESTA. Part, I. Thé 
VENDIDAD, translated by JAMES DARMESTETER. 


FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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